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Universal 


Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 
Draft Lugs 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE- 
: MENT 








Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear nilitsics Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO | 





PANTASOTE 


The National Standard for car curtains and 
car upholstery. Twenty years’ service tests 
have established its superiority to any other 
curtain material. 


AGASOTE 


For car headlinings and interior trim. A 
homogeneous waterproof board of great 
density and tensile strength. It will not 
warp, blister or separate. 


FIREPROOF AGASOTE 


Non-conductive qualities of heat and cold 
make it peculiarly well adapted for head- 
lining and interior trim for steel fireproof 
passenger cars, entirely eliminating the dis- 
advantage of steel for interior trim and 
giving the appearance of wood finish. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicage 
797 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
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CURLED HAIR 


“UPHOLSTERY DE LUXE” 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABLE, SANITARY UPHOLSTERY 
IN NEW CARS, OR IN THE REPAIRING OF OLD ROLLING STOCK 


SAMPLES AND PRICES GLADLY FURNISHED 


SULZBERGER & SONS COMPANY 


1100 S. ASHLAND AVE. CHICAGO 





SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SARCO No. 6 Waterproofing SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
SARCO Bituminous Putty 
SARCO 5-M Paint 
SARCO Refrigerator Compound SARCO Roof Cement 
SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 


<Qj> stanvard ASPHALT & RUBBER CO, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3346 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 














GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


ECONOMICAL—SYSTEMS OF: MERIT—WwILL NOT FREEZE 


PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


VAPOR AND PRESSURE 
SYSTEMS 


HOT WATER ELECTRI 
SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR ALL SYSTEMS—VENTILATORS 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 











CHASE 





CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


“2h = 86 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORE. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT. 
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President Wilson, in a recent speech, raised the question of 
whether the business men of the country are willing to do 
their share to prepare the country for 


Private . war by giving men in their employment 
Concerns and freedom to enlist, presumably while 
Preparedness keeping them on the payroll. The Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers 
has been circularizing its members to find out whether they 
will encourage their employees to undergo military training 
and will permit them to engage in such training without loss 
of wages, provided the training is within their own city or 
town. Many of the companies circularized are railway sup- 
ply concerns. The railway supply concerns of the United 
States are owned and managed by men who are second to no 
other class of citizens in patriotism, and doubtless they will 
give their employees as much freedom and opportunity to 
get military training as any others. But, in this connection 
one point ought to be emphasized. ‘This is, that it is the 
business of the government, and not that of private concerns, 
to do the work and bear the expense of preparing the coun- 
try to defend itself. The two very primary functions of a 


government are to maintain order at home and to protect the . 


nation from foreign powers. It is a remarkable commentary 
upon our governments that they are constantly assuming 
functions which are of secondary importance, as compared 
with these, and which in many cases are not necessarily func- 
tions of government at all, and that at the same time they 
call upon the business interests of the country to help them 
do the work and bear the expense of performing those func- 
tions which peculiarly belong to every government. Only 
when the government out of its own revenues adequately 
provides for preparedness will the burden of national defense 
be fairly distributed among those who should bear it. 


The Hon. Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Iowa, we infer from the expressions of the Iowa 
press, has become the possessor of a 
new automobile. Whether it is a real 


Clifford Thorne’s 


Automobile appear, but it seems that it is a gift. 
One ought not, to paraphrase an old 
saying, to look a gift automobile in the mouth, but this advice 
was extended to the recipient of the gift and not to innocent 


bystanders, and there are certain of the latter class in Iowa 


automobile or merely a flivver doth not - 


who are disposed to look askance at Clifford’s new car. We 
quote the following from the Cedar Rapids (lowa) 
Republican: 

While the newspapers are discussing Mr. Thorne, who is still railroad 
commissioner, after being defeated for Congress, we would at least suggest 
to‘him as kindly as we can, for we do not want to be unkind even to 
Clifford, that he return that automobile, the gift of which was so much 
heralded by the givers. If those shippers who presented that automobile 
should have any question about rates or regulation come up with the rail- 
roads and they should appeal to the railroad commission, how would Mr. 
Thorne as chairman of that commission act and -vote? What chance 
would the railroads have against those shippers who made the present of 
the automobile—not now accusing Mr. Thorne of any desire except to be 
fair—but how could a man be uninfluenced? If the railroads could present 
an official with an automobile, what would be said of it? Why should 
shippers do so without criticism? The whole thing looks bad on the very 
face of it. It is regrettable, for in Iowa we have generally managed to 
keep pretty clean. 

The Railway Age Gazette does not pretend to know either 
whether Mr. Thorne has a new automobile or where he got it. 
But suppose that he has one and that he did accept it from 
the shippers, is there anything wrong about that? A virtu- 
ous man like Mr. Thorne has a great advantage over the 
wicked. He can do anything that he likes, and it becomes 
virtuous because he does it. Not only can he make the worse 
appear the better part, but the worse part automatically be- 
comes the better part when he takes it. Besides, when the 
chairman of a railroad commission has appeared as an 
attorney for shippers in rate cases before they have given 
him an automobile how can he be expected to do more for 


them after they have given him an automobile? 





Does an apprenticeship system based on modern methods 


pay? Ten years ago when attention was being directed to 
‘ the vital necessity of doing something 
Fruitful Results to recruit the ranks of the mechanical 
from department and insure a good supply 
Apprenticeship of capable well-trained workmen, there 


were not a few who objected to the 
expense involved in installing an adequate apprenticeship 
system and who scoffed at the possibility of retaining gradu- 
ate apprentices in the service. These criticisms have proved 
groundless to a large extent on both the Santa Fe and the 
New York Central Lines, where approved modern appren- 
ticeship methods were first introduced. The results in the 
case of the New Ycrk Central are not so pronounced because 
of changes which have taken place in the organization since 
the apprenticeship system was first introduced, and the fact 
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that this work has not received the same hearty interest and 
backing from the higher officers as in the earlier days. On 
the Santa Fe, however, where the fundamental principles of 
modern apprenticeship have been given a thorough trial, re- 
ceiving hearty co-operation from President Ripley down, the 
results are truly remarkable. Of the 479 apprentices gradu- 
ated in the four years, 1912 to 1916 inclusive, 83 per cent. 
have remained in the service. Since the reorganization of the 
apprentice system in 1907, 99 of the graduates have been 
promoted to responsible positions. More important than 
these figures, however, is the feeling of loyalty which has 
been engendered and the improved efficiency throughout the 
mechanical department—and the work has only fairly begun. 
The possibilities, if similar methods were to be introduced 
in all departments of the railway, are practically limitless. 
It is greatly to be regretted, however, that railway officers 
generally cannot visualize these possibilities and are so slow 
in taking aggressive steps to promote the training and selec- 
tion of their men. 


WHO WANTS A STRIKE? 


SPOKESMEN for the labor brotherhoods, desiring to 

throw the responsibility for a possible strike of train 
and engine employees upon the railroad companies, are in- 
dulging in some curious mental contortions in their endeavor 
to explain their refusal to submit the wage controversy to an 
impartial arbitration. Their position before the public is 
seriously weakened, however, by the fact that while criti- 
cising the railroads’ proposals for a settlement, they have of- 
fered no alternative plan but a strike unless their demands 
are granted in full. 

A statement issued by the Transportation Brotherhoods’ 
Publicity Bureau declares that the proposal of the railways 
to refer the question to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
means “anything for delay” and that “railroad officials well 
know that the Interstate Commerce Commission has no power 
to fix the rate of wages after an investigation of the subject 
and the whole controversy would, after an investigation, be 
in the same condition as it is at the present moment.” This 
is hardly a satisfactory explanation of their rejection of the 
proposal “that we (the railways and the employees) jointly 
request Congress to take such action as may be necessary to 
enable the commission to consider and promptly dispose of 
the questions involved.” 

An editorial in The Railroad Trainman intimates that 
the railroads are desirous of bringing the controversy to the 
point of a strike, and says that “they stand to win by either 
of two ways, first, if the men win, by teaching the public 
the need for uninterrupted railroad service for which the pub- 
lic must pay, or by defeating the men, destroying their organi- 
zations temporarily, and saving the cost of a strike by a read- 
justment of wages and service conditions.” If this is true, 
the railroads are in a rather enviable position. According to 
this version, they have two chances to win, the brotherhoods 
have one chance, but the public, which would have to suffer 
the effects of a strike in either event, and to stand an increase 
in rates if the men should win, has no chance at all. 

If the railroads could have any confidence that an advance 
in rates would be the certain result of an increase in wages, 
they would view the prospect with equanimity, but in view 
of the difficulty they have experienced in securing a slight 
increase in rates as a partial offset to the advances in wages 
and other expenses during the past 10 years, it would seem 
to be the safer pol'cy for them to try to win the strike. If 
they should lose they could not meet the increased expense 
by higher rates except with the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The 300,000 train employees would profit by an increase 
of wages, whether secured as the result of a strike or of arbi- 
tration, considerably more than they would have to pay as 
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their share of a general increase of freight or passenger rates. 
They are not worrying about the increase in rates or the ef- 
fect on the public of a strike. They believe that their chances 
for winning are greater if the controversy is to be settled by 
force than if it is to be adjusted by some impartial body. 

This being the case, unless they advance some other alter- 
native, the responsibility for a strike will rest squarely upon 
those who propose a strike, not upon those who propose a 
peaceful settlement. 

The Railroad Trainman expresses the belief that “the 
proposition made by the railroads was not offered in good 
faith,” and that “if a proposition had been made by the men 
to arbitrate under the Newlands law, the railroad companies 
would have refused it.” If the confidence of the brotherhoods 
in this belief had been strong enough to induce them to make 
such a proposal they might have been able to put the railroads 
in the hole they are now trying to dig for them, but the fact 
remains they did not; that the railroads did propose arbi- 
tration under the Newlands law, and that the brotherhoods 
rejected it and proposed only a strike. 

The brotherhood organ also says: ‘The owners of the 
railways have a perfect right to participate in the earnings 
on a fair and equitable basis, but they have no right to fix 
that fair and equitable profit on a basis that is manifestly 
unjust to the employees.” If the present basis is “mani- 
festly unjust” it should not be difficult for the employees to 
convince either the Interstate Commerce Commission or a 
board of arbitration that such is the fact. 


THE PUBLIC’S ATTITUDE TOWARD GOVERN. 
MENT MANAGEMENT 


[? is usually essential to the successful management of any 

kind of a property or business that those who own a 
controlling interest in it shall know the manner and results 
of its management, and shall take an active interest in them. 
In order to get good management they must hold the man- 
agers responsible for results, and they cannot do this if they 
do not know what the results are. One of the principal rea- 
sons why some of the railways of the United States have been 
badly managed has been that their stockholders have been 
too uninformed or have not acted on the information they 
have had, thus giving the managers opportunity to disregard 
the duties of their trusteeship. 

As little as the stockholders of many private railways 
know about the affairs of their companies, they know a great 
deal more about them than the public usually knows about 
the results of railways which it owns. When railways are 
owned and operated by private companies the government 
usually will at least compel their managements to so keep 
their accounts and make their reports that anybody who will 
devote some time to the examination of their operating and 
financial statistics can tell whether or not they are being 
grossly mismanaged, and whether they are making or losing 
money. When railways are owned and managed by the gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, the government is quite likely to 
so keep their accounts and make their reports that even those 
experienced in the study of railway affairs may have difficulty 
in ascertaining the exact results secured, and that a large ma- 
jority of the public will have wrong impressions, and mis- 
leading information or none, regarding them. 

The government railways of Canada afford striking evi- 
dence in support of these views. The first one-half of an ar- 
ticle on the results of government management in that coun- 
try is published in this issue of the Railway Age Gazette. 
The second one-half will be published next week. The data 
presented show conclusively that the Canadian government 
railways always have been, and are now, an utter failure 
from a financial point of view, and have inflicted enormous 
losses upon the public. The official reports furnish ample 
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basis for the demonstration of this proposition. But they do 
not tell the whole truth. ‘They do not disclose how much inter- 
est the government has to pay on the capital belonging to the 
public which has been invested in the railways. Consequently, 
the only point regarding the results of these railways, and 
especially of the Intercolonial, the oldest of the large govern- 
ment lines, to which Canadian public men and the most in- 
telligent part of the public seem to give any attention, is as 
to whether the road earns its operating expenses. And, al- 
though they do pay some attention to the earnings and operat- 
ing expenses, it is a remarkable fact that the public men and 
the people of Canada, and even many of the newspapers, do 
not seem even to know that the road does not earn even its 
operating expenses. For example, the Toronto World ought 
to be well informed, and yet it said in an editorial in its 
issue for June 14, 1916, that the Intercolonial has “given 
good service at low rates and more than pays operating ex- 
penses.” Now, the fact is that, as shown in the article pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, the Intercolonial during 47 
years of government management failed by $9,565,000 to 
earn its bare operating expenses, and that it has continued 
down to the present time to fail to do so. It has had operat- 
ing deficits in each of the last three years, and its operating 
deficit during the last 10 years has been $1,352,156. The 
Toronto World also says: ‘Everyone knows the Intercolo- 
nial was built as a military road for military purposes, and 
was never expected to pay commercially.” This statement is 
simply not true. It is demonstrable by the official documents 
that the Intercolonial was not built as a military road. Even 
if it had been the so-called “military purposes” would long 
since have ceased to exist, and if the management had not 
been a mixture of low politics and incompetency it would 
many years ago have begun to be handled in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner. 

These statements are not made in criticism of the officers 
who are now, or have been in the past, in direct charge of the 
operation of the property. Many of them have been conscien- 
tious and able railway men. The present general manager, 
F. P. Gutelius, is such a railway man. The failure of gov- 
ernment management in Canada has been due to the political 
and other demoralizing influences whose presence seems to 
be unavoidable in the case of commercial concerns managed 
by democratic governments. 

The ignorance and indifference shown by the public re- 
garding business enterprises managed by governments is at- 
tributable, doubtless, to many causes, but among them are 
two of leading importance. First, the standard of intelli- 
gence of the public as a whole is almost sure to be lower 
than that of the stockholders of a private company. When a 
mian acquires stock in a railway it is a pretty sure sign that 
in thrift and intelligence he has risen above the level of a 
large majority of the people. Second, the individual mem- 
bers of the public, even though equal in intelligence to the 
individual stockholders of a railway, are not likely to take 
nearly as much interest in the affairs of a government railway 
as the stockholders are likely to take in those of a private 
railway. The stockholders of a private railway are a com- 
paratively small number of people, and they receive, or hope 
to receive, dividends from it, and may at the same time suf- 
fer losses by it. The owners of a government railway are 
millions of people, and any benefits it confers on them, or 
losses it causes them are spread over all the people, are in- 
direct and general, and, therefore, while none the less real, 
are of such a nature as not to excite much interest or concern 
on the part of individuals. 

The main reason why the business of democracies usually 
is badly managed is that those who have ultimate control 
of the government—that is, the great majority of the people 
themselves—are ignorant or apathetic, or both, regarding pub- 
lic affairs. Since they are ignorant, or apathetic, or both, 
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regarding other public affairs, how can it rationally be as- 
sumed that they will not be regarding the management of 
government railways? And if they are ignorant, or apathetic, 
or both, regarding government management, then the govern- 
ment railways are sure to be badly managed. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


HE part played by the railroads in the mobilization of the 
National Guard, while perhaps not entirely free from 
imperfections, nevertheless seems to have compared very 
favorably with the work of other factors in the movement. 
While there were not always enough sleeping cars available 
for the use of the troops when desired, the same statement 
can. be made as to such important items of a soldier’s equip- 
ment as shoes, guns and horses, and if some of the published 
comments by officers of the militia on the comfort and pleasure 
of the:r journey to Texas in July did not exactly correspond 
with the portrayal of the charms of summer vacation travel 
to the mountains or the seashore in railroad advertising lit- 
erature some of the comments of the men on Uncle Sam’s 
cooking would not look well on the posters used in front 
of the army recruiting stations. 

Some of the newspapers were able to make very effective 
use in editorials and cartoons of the contrast between the 
summer tourist riding in electric-lighted Pullmans and the 
militia traveling in day coaches, but the government that has 
charge of such matters evidently differentiates between a 
vacation and a war because the regulations of the war de- 
partment governing the transportation of troops by rail do 
not provide for the use of standard Pullman cars (except 
for officers), but specify tourist cars and day coaches. Article 
123 of the department regulations says: “If tourist sleepers 
are not readily available, coaches should be substituted, on 
the basis of one man to each double seat, and an endeavor 
made to secure the tourist sleepers and transfer the men 
thereto at a convenient place en route.” 

This was exactly the method followed. As there were only 
between 500 and 600 tourist sleepers available in the coun- 
try, and on the basis of 40 men to a car it would take five 
or six weeks to transport 120,000 men to the border, allowing 
an average of six days for the round trip from the Eastern and 
Central States, the mobilization would have proceeded rather 
slowly without the use of day coaches. 

In the emergency which was believed to exist when the 
troops wére first called out there was not sufficient time for 
assembling, at the points where they were needed, cars scat- 
tered all over the country, and the quartermasters and the 
railroads simply did the best they could. In a few days all 
of the available tourist cars were on their way to Texas and 
it was necessary again to resort to the use of day coaches for 
a part of the men, at least from the initial point to some in’ »r- 
mediate place en route where they could be transferred to the 
cars being deadheaded back. In this way the most effective 
use was made of the available equipment, and most of the 
soldiers had sleeping cars for at least part of their trip. 

In one or two cases there were delays in getting started, 
owing to the difficulty of assembling tourist cars. In the 
instance of one Illinois regiment there were cars in the vicin- 
ity of Springfield, but the quartermaster-general’s department 
at Washington, which reserved to itself the ordering of tour- 
ist cars, for some reason overlooked them and ordered cars 
from Chicago instead, while the regiment slept in the streets. 

The outstanding feature of the situation has been the re- 
markable facility with which the entire movement has been 
handled, both by the railroads and by the war department, 
as compared with the experience during the Spanish-American 
war, and considering the short notice on which it was under- 
taken. It is a noteworthy fact that the criticisms which have 
been published have come from state officers and_ political 
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colonels rather than from regular army officers. In fact the 
war department has declared these criticisms “entirely un- 
justified.” The railroads have displayed a degree of pre- 
paredness so far as organization is concerned, which has been 
in marked contrast with that of either the federal government 
or of the state militia. 

President Wilson has expressed his public appreciation of 
the work of the American Railway Association special com- 
mittee on co-operation with the military authorities, which 
promptly placed at the disposal of the war department a com- 
plete organization of operating men to assist it in co-ordinat- 
ing the facilities of the various roads. Little has been said, 
however, about the important work by the military commit- 
tees of the railroad passenger associations and the quarter- 
master-general’s department in systematizing the business 
relations between the railroads and the government concern- 
ing the handling of military transportation. As briefly out- 
lined in last week’s issue, a complete military agreement had 
been reached between the railroads and the government, which 
practically provides for a pool of the resources of the rail- 
roads for the transportation of troops, and under which de- 
tailed routes have been worked out in advance so as to give 
each road its equitable share in the traffic and at the same 
time insure the most direct routes, a reduction from the 
lowest combination of land grant rates and the avoidance 
of congestion either at terminals or at junction points. When 
the emergency arose members of the military committees went 
to Washington and completed the arrangements in a very 
short time. The railroads also, in most cases, gave the troop 
trains right of way over other trains, an1 many of them 
greatly curtailed their Fourth of July and cther excursion, 
or special service, in order to give preference to the military 
traffic. 

.The real deficiencies in the preparations are not to be 
ascribed to the trained railroad and army officers who have 
been called upon to make a public demonstration of their 
ability, but to the pork-barrel politics which has interfered 
with carrying out the recommendations of those whose busi- 
ness it was to know what was needed and to the indiff>rence 
of a public that has allowed such politics to prevail in its 
government. 


NEW BOOKS 


Application of Agency Tariffs. By John P. Curran, LL.B., of the Central 
Freight Association, Chicago. 420 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in 


paper. Published by LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. 


One of the most important duties of the traffic man is to 
be familiar with the application of some part of the large 
number of freight tariffs, applicable upon traffic moving be- 
tween various points, to his own particular work. This pub- 
lication is devoted to the agency tariffs published by the 
various tariff-issuing bureaus throughout the country, and 
gives in concise form, arranged so that it can be readily 
located, the number and the description or name of each 
tariff issued by the various agencies, together with a state- 
ment of the points to which they apply. The author states 
in the preface that as to local tariffs it is not possible to put 
into permanent form any considerable amount of information 
relative to the application of each tariff, but that as to the 
agency tariffs, applying between competitive points, it is pos- 
sible to give information relative to the application with some 
degree of accuracy, because they are usually given a series 
number, which is continued with each reissue by the use of 
a letter appearing before or after the number. Informa- 
tion given in the book is divided into two classes. When it 
is desired to know the scope of tariffs issued by some specific 
association the reference is found in Section A; when it is 
desired to know when agency tariffs apply from a specific 
state, regardless of what association issues the publication, 
the tariffs may be located by the list in Section B. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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END SLOPES FOR HOPPER CARS 


PonTIAc, 
To THE Eprror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The fundamental of a dump car is to dump; but many 
railway officers content themselves with cars which are par- 
tial dumpers, when for the same money they could have 
complete dumpers. It is just a matter of placing the end 
slopes at the proper angle of inclination, so that the entire 
load will run out when the doors are opened. 

By examining the general run of coal cars in service it 
will be found that their end slopes are only 30 deg. from 
the horizontal. Watch the unloading of such cars; from 
two to eight men are employed, and from the moment they 
begin on a car until they are through with it they consume 
40 min.—the 8 men taking 5 min., or the 2 men 20 min. 
Multiply this 40 min. for the one car by the thousands 
of unloadings which occur daily on the railroads throughout 
the country and the waste of time and money is seen to be 
enormous. 

By simply steepening the end slopes this time can be re- 
duced to one minute per car; but so long has this faulty de- 
sign been adhered to, that the 30 deg. end slope is accepted 
by the majority of railway officers as inspired. However, it 
can be changed, and it has been changed, notably on a large 
number of cars which have been running on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio for more than two years. These cars have their end 
slopes 20 deg. steeper, or 50 deg. from the horizontal, not- 
withstanding the fact that car builders and others said it 
could not be done. They have a rated capacity of 70 tons, 
and one of them has been loaded with 79.9 tons of soft coal, 
thus proving that the cubic capacity was more than ample 
for the rating. FRANK S. INGOLDSBY. 


Mich. 


RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE 


Curicaco, Iil. 
To THE Epiror OF THE RatLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to the editorial comment on page 1 of the issue 
of the Railway Age Gazette of July 7, 1916, concerning the 
above subject, I beg to say that the argument advanced by 
Mr. Seger as the reason for his opposition to the establish- 
ment of a clearing house, to which you refer, is comparatively 
a new one. In fact, Mr. Seger is the only person, to my 
knowledge, who has mentioned it and I think I would have 
heard of it if others who have considered the subject had em- 
ployed it, as I have been on the committee of the Society of 
Railway Financial Officers which has had consideration of 
this subject for many years, which committee has held joint 
sessions with committees representing the accounting officers. 

It was at such a joint meeting held in New York a few 
months ago that Mr. Seger mentioned this argument, but it 
was considered of such trifling importance at that time that 
the members of the committee of the Society of Railway Fi- 
nancial Officers did not consider it important enough for con- 
sideration. Besides, Mr. Seger admitted at that time that he 
had not seen or studied the clearing house plan, and our com- 


mittee, wishing to avoid as much argument as possible, de- 


pended upon the merits of the plan to win its way. 

Mr. Seger has still evidently omitted to study the clearing 
house plan as developed by the committee of the Society of 
Railway Financial Officers, or he would not have used such 
an argument. Those plans provide for the establishment by 
the railroad companies of a clearing house to be under the 
control and management of the railroads, and ample pro- 
yisions made for revising and improving the same in any 
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way found necessary. In other words, it is to be a creature 
of the roads, operated for the benefit of the roads, and is not 
an “outside” institution. ‘To argue, therefore, that the clear- 
ing house takes from the railroad companies the control of 
cash seems to me as far fetched. 

If this argument had merit, it certainly would have been 
discovered earlier by certain persons who have strenuously 
opposed the clearing house, and when every objection has 
been met, they have been hard pressed for an excuse for their 
opposition. 

In view of the economy and benefit the railroads would 
receive from the establishment of a clearing house, it is un- 
fortunate that it cannot speedily be established, and on ac- 
count of opposition of certain individuals who are in a 
position to block the efforts, it seems possible that its realiza- 
tion may be postponed as you surmise. 

I may add that the family clearing house plan as suggested 
in the resolution of the joint committee referred to on page 
9 of your last issue, is now in operation with the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central Lines and possibly others, to 
their entire satisfaction, I understand. If it is advantageous 
to those systems, it certainly would be if extended to include 
all roads. 

Byron CASSELL, 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 


WIRELESS ON THE UNION PACIFIC 


Omana, Nebr. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read with pleasure the report of the meeting of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents in the 
Railway Age Gazetle of June 30. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the portion relating to wireless telegraph and tele- 
phone communication, since I have been experimenting along 
these lines for 10 years. You are undoubtedly aware that 
the Union Pacific was the first road to suggest and carry out 
this means of communication on a railroad and has con- 
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Car Fitted for Wireless Experiments on the Union Pacific 


ducted experiments, the value of which is immense if the 
railroads could be made to see it. This is sometimes diffi- 
cult, however, on account of the lack of precedent and money 
to spend for such work. 

The accompanying illustration shows our “Communica- 
tion Car,” just completed. It is a converted diner and is 
peculiarly fitted for experimental work, both in telegraph and 
telephone service with and without wires. We have a station 
on the roof of the headquarter’s building in Omaha and one 
ready for operation at Grand Island, with a prospective one 
at North Platte, Nebr. 

The only error so far discovered in the construction of 
this car is the use of turnbuckles in compression instead of 
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tension for placing the antennae under tension. ‘This will 
be changed later, these pieces having been made with the 
intention of fastening them at the ends of the car, but it was 
found impossible to secure a satisfactory fastening. 
FREDERICK H. MILLINER. 


NOISE NUISANCE ON SLEEPING CARS 


PorTLanD, Ore. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to the letters published in the Railway Age 
Guzelle May 19 and June 2 on the subject: “Noise 
Nuisance,” I feel that it is my duty to offer a few sugges- 
tions, which, if carried out by the traveling public, will 
diminish complaints, without the least inconvenience on the 
part of the passenger. I am working equally hard to make 
a success as a porter as my superintendent is working to 
make a success of his position. If the arriving and depart- 
ing passengers would maintain quiet at night, our troubles 
and theirs would be over. 

1. Should you have no berth reserved when entering car 
at night, quietly inform the porter who will immediately 
summon the conductor, or if the porter is waiting upon an- 
other passenger, wait patiently until he can get to you. Re- 
member when you go to a theatre how patiently you wait for 
the usher to direct you to your seat. Your waiting does not 
indicate that you are not able to find your seat, but the fact 
that others are present, and you do not want to disturb them 
—so you will wait for the usher, and I beg you to give the 
sleeping car porter similar consideration. 

2. Should you desire to use the upper berth for your 
clothing, don’t wait until the porter reaches the far end of 
the car and then shout, ‘“‘Porter, will this upper be occupied ?”’ 
Should it fall to your unfortunate lot to leave the car between 
the early hours of 3 and’ 6 a. m. and you should find it a bit 
difficult to locate your shoes or baggage, summon the porter; 
it might be that he has taken the grip that you left in the 
aisle upon retiring, and placed it in some upper berth, or, 
it might be that some one in passing has accidentally kicked 
your shoe back out of your sight and reach. Should you 
have need to ring the bell during the night, remember the 
annunciator is located at the men’s end of the car. Should 
the porter be at the opposite end, it would be necessary for 
him to pass your berth on his way to see who was in need 
of his service. You look out and see that it is the porter, 
don’t shout to him. Just wait, he will return as soon as he 
has consulted the annunciator. 

3. When boarding a sleeper after others have retired, 
kindly refrain from loud talking. When two or more pas- 
sengers board a car together, they invariably congregate in 
the middle of the car and begin to ask each other, “What 
berth have you?” “What time are you going to get up?” 
“T left a call for 7 a. m., get up and have breakfast with me,” 
and by that time they have awakened every one. 

LEE ANDERSON, 


Porter, The Pullman Co. 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF GERMAN AND 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS 


AustTINn, Tex. 
To THE EpIror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

H. W. Faus’ article on relative efficiency of American and 
German railways in the Railway Age Gazette of June 16 
is the most conclusive presentation of the subject I have seen. 
The argument on the effect of the average length of haul on 
freight receipts is particularly appropriate. 

I am sure the writer will welcome any justifiable excep- 
tion to his statements; so I submit a couple of minor cor- 
rections. 

Mr. Faus speaks in a derogatory way of German freight 
cars—seems to think them out of date and inefficient. A close 
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study of their design, construction and manner of use, will, 
I think, put this matter in an entirely different light. As to 
couplers, the screw-coupling used on the Continent is very 
efficient, although apparently not quite as safe as our auto- 
matic coupler. In proportion to the car capacity the screw- 
coupling is much lighter. As to car capacity, a German rail- 
way official made me this explanation: “If it is desired to 
move 40 tons, on four axles, what matters it whether we have 
a single car platform, or two platforms connected by cou- 
pling? Except in minerals, average carloads are small, and 
we get a better availability of loading capacity with small 
cars than with large.”” This seems a reasonable proposition. 
In 1911 the average loading of German cars was about 9 
tons, their average capacity 14 tons; per cent utilized 64 per 
cent; in 1911 the average loading of American cars was about 
13 tons, average capacity 37 tons; per cent utilized 36 per 
cent. Other factors enter in, of course, but the argument for 
high capacity merchandise cars is not very strong from a rail- 
road efficiency standpoint. I may remark that the Bureau of 
Railway Economics computes the average carrying capacity 
per German freight car as 15.7 tons instead of 14 tons. 

The short time allowance given German shippers is cer- 
tainly in the direction of efficiency. Every American rail- 
way manager would wish that he could abridge the free time 
now allowed shippers. Generally speaking, these allow- 
ances are much longer than necessary. If we assume that the 
average haul is 150 miles, and the average daily mileage per 
car is 25, then it takes six days to complete a movement. If two 
days of this is now given as free time, and this free time were 
cut in two, there would be an apparent reduction of one- 
sixth in the number of cars to transport the country’s busi- 
ness. One-sixth of 2,400,000 freight cars is 400,000, repre- 
senting an investment of some $300,000,000 and 3,000 
miles of track and yard room. I do not contend that the cure 
for this inefficiency lies with our managers; it probably lies 
with our regulatory bodies, and with a more far-sighted and 
co-operative attitude on the part of the larger shipping asso- 
ciations. But in this very particular, Mr. Faus has proven 
an efficiency, not an inefficiency, of German operation. 

In regard to capitalization, Mr. Faus makes the broad state- 
ment that the Germans burden their capital accounts with 
items that are really operating expenses, and attempts to prove 
his assertion by saying the German capitalization per mile has 
increased $20,000 in the last 21 years. I do not believe there 
is much merit to this contention. Net capitalization per mile 
of line has increased $12,000 in the United States in the last 
20 years. Much of this is due to heavier standards of con- 
struction, double tracking and terminals. The same causes 
have been operative in Germany, where 40 per cent of the 
mileage is double tracked, and where there are six-tenths of 
a mile of yard tracks, etc., for each mile of line. The cor- 
responding figures for the United States are: 10 per cent 
double tracked, and less than four-tenths of a mile yard 
track, etc., for each mile of line. That $20,000 per mile is 
not an undue increase in 21 years is shown by the valuations 
placed upon railroads in Texas in this period. In 1894 the 
roads of this state were valued at $15,926 per mile. This 
was a careful inventory and engineering estimate, based on 
current costs for construction. It was a fair value for the 
character of roads traversing that region at that time and in- 
cluded no water, nor fancy land values. The Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas has kept up the valuations of the roads year 
by year, as new lines were built and old ones improved. The 
valuation in 1915 was $26,304 a mile, or an increase of 
$10,378 in 21 years. There is no double track in Texas; and 
the traffic density of Germany is about four times as much 
per mile of line as that of Texas. The areas are about the 
same. 

In comparing costs per mile in America and Europe, we 
must constantly bear in mind the favorable treatment ac- 
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corded railroads here in the matter of donated or cheap lands, 
with broad right of way. In Europe the cost of condemnation 
(including structures removed, cost of highway crossings and 
protection, etc.), has been very high, and the construction has 
been made more expensive due to the use of narrow right of 
way. 

I do not believe Mr. Faus can maintain that, on the av- 
erage, American railroads have entailed a greater construc- 
tion cost than German roads, whether on the mile of line, or 
mile of track basis. German rail is generally heavier; tie- 
plates are more substantial and more generally used; ballast- 
ing is generally superior, also bridging, there being less tim- 
ber trestles. American materials have been cheaper; this, and 
the use of more wholesale construction methods, largely off- 
setting the higher labor cost. 

With these small amendments, I heartily endorse Mr. 
Faus’ analysis, and think it a fair statement of the relative 
efficiency of railroading in the two countries. 

It would be interesting to see a similarly handled compari- 
son of English and American, or English and German effi- 
ciencies. R. EMERSON. 


THE CLERK PROBLEM 


MICHIGAN, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

May I take a few exceptions to the letter in your issue of 
March 17 signed “One of the Clerks?” 

I do not think the statement that railroad clerks as a class 
are “in a blind alley” is due to any other reason than that the 
average clerk works the stipulated number of hours, and 
performs only that amount of work that he has to in order 
to hold his job. 

The ambitious railroad clerk will succeed, and the higher 
he aims the greater his reward; if a clerk puts the same 
amount of study into his duties, as he would have to in order 
to qualify as a steam shovel man, his annual income would 
compare favorably. 

Three and a half years ago I was getting into the rut my- 
self, and had practically decided to take up a correspondence 
course; but while thinking it over, I decided to put the same 
amount of energy and enthusiasm into my work that I would 
have to put into my course. My salary was $60 a month, and 
I was in “a blind alley.” My salary is $120 a month now, 
and although I see nothing definite before me in the way of 
promotion, I am not at all prepared to say I have reached my 
limit. 

Possibly I am wrong, but I believe many of the higher 
officers of the railroads were clerks once, with “nothing ahead 
of them” except ambition and the power to use the brains that 
God gave them! ANOTHER CLERK. 


Rattway EXTENSIONS IN CaucastA.—The railway exten- 
sion from Julfa, on the river Araxes, to Tabreez has been 
completed. The gage of the new railway, which is 93 miles 
long, is the same as that of the Russian railway system, 
namely 5 ft. The railway is under Russian control and man- 
agement, and is not at present intended for the conveyance 
of passengers. The track follows between Julfa and Tabreez 
the line of the Indo-European telegraph system to India. From 
the town of Sophian, about 25 miles from the Tabreez, a 
branch of the railway has already been completed to Lake 
Urumiah, around which is one of the richest districts of 
Persia. This railway, with its branch line, will doubtless 
cause an enormous development through all this part of Persia. 
Much new land will be opened up to agriculture, and various 
mines, chiefly copper and wolfram, will be worked which 
have not been developed because of transportation difficul- 
ties. The railway may be extended to Teheran, thence south- 
east to Ispahan, and into Baluchistan, whence it could con- 
nect up at Nushki with the railway system of British India. 




















Failure of Government Ownership in Canada’ 


History of the Results of Operation of the Intercolonial 


for Forty-Seven Years 


Shows Bankrupt Condition 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
PART I 


HE subject of government ownership of railways is of 
perennial interest in the United States. Discussions 
of the subject usually move along two lines. One 

class of speakers and writers base their reasoning on certain 
assumptions as to the honesty, public spirit, and efficiency 
which would characterize a railway management represent- 
ing the public. Their conclusions naturally correspond with 
their assumptions. Another class analyze the results of gov- 
ernment management in one or a few countries, find them 
good or bad, and base on them conclusions as to whether the 
results in the United States would be good or bad. 

Both of these kinds of reasoning have the same defect. 
They do not take enough account of the conditions in any 
given country under which a railway policy must be carried 
out. These conditions are of various kinds, physical econo- 
mic, political, and so on; and they largely determine the 
results of railway management and operation under either 
private or public ownership. 

One of the mistakes most often made is that of ignoring 
the political conditions under which government ownership 
is, or weuld be, tried. The question is often treated as if it 
were merely one of economics. It is one both of economics 
and of political science. The efficiency and economy of a 
government are determined largely by how much it is influ- 
enced by politics of the low kind; and the influence of this 
kind of politics depends on the organization of the govern- 
ment and the attitude of the people. As the efficiency of a 
government as a whole must depend largely on the part 
played by politics, the way its railway department would be 
managed would necessarily be determined largely by the 
same cause. 

The results of government railway management being 
largely determined by conditions, and especially by political 
conditions, the experience with government management in a 
single country, where the conditions are similar to those in 
the United States, may throw more light on the question in 
this country than much abstract reasoning, or than large 
amounts of data drawn from the experience of countries 
where the conditions are widely different. 

There is no country whose conditions, physical, economic, 
and political, are more similar tg those of the United States 
than those of Canada. The Dominion is an adjacent part 
of the same continent. ‘The larger part of it is extremely 
like the conterminous larger part of the United States. Its 
natural resources, industries, and products are similar. Both 
countries are inhabited mainly by descendants of the peoples 
of Northern Europe, although this point might be pressed 
too far. With its big French population, Canada has a large 
representation of the Latin races. But the ancestries of the 
people of the United States are not all traceable to Northern 
Europe; and the French in Canada have as much political 
capacity as our many voters from Southern Europe, not to 
mention our millions of negroes. The government of the 
United States is a democratic republic. That of Canada is 
not a republic in form, but its people are as self-governing 
and its institutions are as democratic in fact as those of any 
country. There are considerable economic differences; but 
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these are unimportant in comparison with the points of re- 
semblance. 

The results of government ownership and management of 
railways in Canada should, therefore, afford the most reliable 
indication available as to what would be the results in the 
United States. Canada has tried public ownership and her 
experience has been long and on a large scale. The Do- 
minion has owned the Intercolonial Railway for forty-seven 
years, and certain of the colonial governments owned parts 
of it before. It has owned the Prince Edward Island Rail- 
way for forty-three years, and acquired it from the govern- 
ment of the island. The Intercolonial and Prince Edward 
Island have 1,736 miles of line; and the Dominion has re- 
cently built and is operating the National Transcontinental 
Railway, which has 2,067 miles. The Canadian government 
railways now have, combined, 3,803 miles of line. 

The construction, by the government, of the National 
Transcontinental led to a scandal. The plan for its build- 
ing was adopted in 1903. It was to run from Moncton to 
(Quebec, and from Quebec to Winnipeg, and on its comple- 
tion was to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for 3 per 
cent on its cost of construction. The minister of finance 
presented to parliament a “liberal” estimate. Eighteen hun- 
dred miles were to cost $61,415,000, or $34,083 a mile. A 
government commission was created to handle the work. 
On September 30, 1911, the expenditures had reached $109,- 
000,000; by the end of 1914 no less than $173,000,000, or 
about $99,000 a mile, had been spent; and at latest reports 
the total was about $200,000,000. 

A new government commission was appointed in 1912 to 
investigate the work of the original government commission. 
It reported in 1914 that there had been gross mismanage- 
ment and extravagance, and the waste of many millions of 
dollars; and the Grand Trunk Pacific refused to take the 
property over for operation because it could not afford to 
pay 3 per cent on its excessive cost. 

The reports regarding the mismanagement of the con- 
struction of the National Transcontinental attracted much 
attention in the United States. As a matter of fact, the re- 
sults of government construction of the National Transconti- 
nental are typical of the results of public ownership in 
Canada ever since the various parts of the Intercolonial were 
acquired by the Dominion forty-seven years ago. 

The Intercolonial, the Prince Edward Island, and the 
National Transcontinental all failed to earn their operating 
expenses in the year ended on June 30, 1915, their combined 
deficit from operation being $350,000. A stranger to the 
facts might attribute the results in 1915 partly to the effects 
of the war in Europe. For that reason, in the following 
study of government management in Canada, the statistics 
used are chiefly those for the year ended on June 30, 1914. 
The most attention has been given to the Intercolonial, be- 
cause it is the only large road on the North American conti- 
nent which has long been managed by a government. 

The Intercolonial in 1914 had 1,457 miles of line. Its 
main lines run from Sydney and Halifax to Moncton, and 
thence to Quebec; and it serves the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec. The Prince Edward Island 
is a narrow-gage road of 279 miles, serving the island of 
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that name, and is’ managed by the same organization. The 
acquisition of the Intercolonial was provided for by the act 
of federation of July 1, 1867. It was originally purchased 
and developed by the government mainly to bind together 
more firmly the French and English provinces. In 1876 it 
had 348 miles in New Brunswick, 222 miles in Nova Scotia 
and 375 miles which had been constructed by the govern- 
ment from Moncton, New Brunswick, to Riviere du Loup, 
Quebec—a total of 945 miles. From Riviere du Loup to the 
city of Quebec it leased a line from the Grand Trunk. The 
Prince Edward Island became a part of the government sys- 
tem when the island came into the confederation on July 1, 
1873. 

One of the arguments advanced for government ownership 
in the United States is that under it the profits made by the 
railways would be received by the public instead of going to 
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idea as to what the losses actually have been. No one here- 
tofore has gone thoroughly into the matter. Many know 
that in some years the roads have not earned their operating 
expenses, but that in other years the Intercolonial has done 
so. ‘Therefore, most of them apparently believe that the total 
losses incurred, while considerable, have not been very great. 
No impression could be more erroneous. The total losses 
sustained have been enormous. 

The combined cost to June 30, 1914, of the Intercolonial 
and the Prince Edward Island, as shown by the official re- 
ports, was $112,351,000, or $64,718 per mile. The cost per 
mile of the Intercolonial had been $70,815, and of the Prince 
Edward Island, $31,973.* Computed in a more correct way, 
their total cost to the public had been $381,000,000, or $219,- 
000 per mile. This figure includes expenses and interest 
which they had failed to earn, but nothing for the taxes 


private capitalists. 
while railway companies 


Those who reason thus often forget that 
, if successful, yield profits to private 


which the public would have collected from them if they had 
been privately owned. These railways are almost entirely 








Taspi.e I—INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 
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11,984,482.69 
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Operating 
expenses 


$359,961.08 
387,548.47 
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442,993.31 
595,076.22 
1,011,892.60 
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or operating 


deficit (—) 


$60,791.50 
67,474.29 
26,036.34 
122,720.21 
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218,139.17 
16,123.27 
—800,952.09 
623,164.66 
267,806.61 
2,750.00 


Official cost of 
construction 


$10,766,725.54 
11,250,079.19 
11,532,694.37 
13,262,075.86 
16,178,857.99 
21,309,999.50 
26,511,449.87 
30,126,348.68 
33,552,448.23 
34,660,769.82 
35,979,122.01 
36,387,938.75 
36,614,577.94 
38,662,592.54 
39,271,325.34 
39,856,894.13 
41,473,527.09 
44,163,216.58 
45,410,223.03 
46,090,579.37 
47 ,014,309.44 
48,727,292.73 
51,340,586.76 
53,310,431.46 
54,260,512.44 
54,577,296.40 
54,874,186.83 
§5,311,720.61 
55,638,755.12 
55,897,860.35 
56,046,972.87 
§6,299,729.67 
57,381,659.61 
60,637,007.81 
64,270,844.38 
68,897 ,685.43 
71,151,952.11 
73,032,808.71 
77,770,430.64 
81,535,601.54 
83,041,810.80 
87,424,304.00 
91,291,536.00 
92,569,945.00 
93,332,814.00 
95,141,659.00 
97,533,647.00 
103,430,848.00 


Actual cost to 
the public 


$10,766,726.00 
11,619,957.00 
12,299,896.00 
14,495,237.00 
17,869,108.00 
23,687,190.00 
30,144,562.00 
35,918,988.00 
41,452,843.00 
44,647,615.00 
48,259,100.00 
51,030,608.00 
54,014,555.00 
58,320,283.00 
61,287,699.00 
64,287,699.00 
68,458,293.00 
73,879,323.00 
78,160,050.00 
82,100,714.00 
86,570,726.00 
92,129,984.00 
98,705,325.00 
105,471,219.00 
111,325,096.00 
116,588,819.00 
121,529,080.00 
126,821,939.00 
132,218,037.00 
137,821,051.00 
143,542,947.00 
149, 747, 401.00 
156, 756,582.00 
166,161,526.00 
176,930,011.00 
188,537,229.00 
198,205,314.00 
208,915,135.00 
223,734,666.00 
236,387 ,308.00 
247,130,870.00 
261,382,476.00 
276,505,959.00 
288,221,441.00 
300,245.361.00 
314,061,270.00 
329,020,209.00 
348,089,518.00 








Total, Intercolonial Railway, 47 


years $184,707,592.00 $194,268,891.00 —$9.565,036.00 $103,430,848.00§ $348,089,518.00 


Total, Prince Edward Island 

hhailway, 40 years 7,759,846.00 
Total, both government railways, 

since act of confederation.... 192,467,438.00 


11,040,128.00 — 3,280,282.00 8,920,369.00 
205,309.019.00 —12,845,318.00 


32,902,398.00 


112,351,217.00 380,991,916.00 





* Until 1907, the fiscal year ended on June 30; since that date on March 
31. The figures for 1907 as given in the table are for nine months. 

¢ Of this total $4,500 was paid for “compassionate allowances” by special 
wote of Parliament. q : 

t Of this total $11,300 was paid for “compassionate allowances” by specia) 
vote of Farliament. 


§ Total capital cost of the Intercolonial reported in Railway Statistics, 
published by the department for June 30, 1914. The cost as given in the 
annual report—$101,468,073—does not include several construction items 
carried in separate accounts, but which are included in accounts showing 
results of operation. 








snintins, on also, unlike state railways, pay taxes to the 
public. The experience of the world shows that the public, 
while sure to collect large taxes from private railways, is not 
certain to receive any profits at all from state railways. Most 
of them do not earn interest on their investments. 

Those of Canada afford an extreme illustration. The 
statistics which make the deepest impression on the student 
of their official reports are those showing their heavy losses; 
and official figures tell but a fraction of the story. The 
Canadian people and public officials have only the haziest 


single-track lines; they are not very well constructed, main- 
tained or equipped; and yet their cost per mile to the public, 
properly computed, has exceeded the average capitalization 
of any railways in the world except those of Great Britain. 
Their losses in the fiscal year 1914, as shown by the official 
reports, were $445,000, this being the difference between their 
expenses and earnings. Properly computed, their losses in 





*Railway Statistics for the Dominion of Canada, published by, the De- 
partment of Railways and Canals, 1914, p. xii. Capital cost per mile of the 
Intercolonial, as shown by Railway Statistics for 1915, was $75,066. 
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that year were almost $15,000,000. They can hardly have a 
physical value exceeding the $112,000,000, or $64,718 per 


mile, which they are officially represented to have cost. As- 
suming that they are worth this, the difference between their 
present value and the total amount they have cost the Cana- 
dian public is $268,000,000, or $154,378 a mile. This rep- 
resents the absolute loss they have inflicted on the taxpayers 
of Canada. And this estimate, as already indicated, is really 
an underestimate, for it makes no allowance for the taxes the 
government would have collected from them if they had been 
privately owned. If the Intercolonial and Prince Edward 
Island were taxed at the same rate as the railways of the 
United States, their taxes would be $600,000 a year. 

Conclusions so startling should not be stated unaccom- 
panied by the reasoning and method of calculation used in 
arriving at them. Let us consider in more detail, then, the 
official figures and the computations which may properly be 
based upon them. 

The management of the Intercolonial by the Dominion 
government has covered forty-seven years. The official fig- 
ures show that in twenty-two of these years its earnings have 
exceeded its operating expenses, its combined net earnings in 
these years having been $1,967,000. In the other twenty- 
five years its operating expenses have exceeded its earnings, 
and its combined deficits from operation in these years have 
been over $11,500,000. Therefore, under government man- 
agement its net deficit—allowing nothing for taxes or interest 
—has been $9,500,000. Still worse has been the plight of 
the Prince Edward Island. Its operating expenses have ex- 
ceeded its earnings in every year the government has owned 
it, its total operating deficit in the years 1875-1914 having 
amounted to $3,280,000. The deficits from operation of the 
two roads under government management have been $12,- 
800,000. Detailed statistics regarding the cost of construc- 
tion, the operating expenses, the total earnings, and the net 
earnings, or deficits from operation, of the Intercolonial are 
given in columns 1 to 4 of Table I. Totals of similar figures 
for the Prince Edward Island Railway and for the govern- 
ment roads combined are appended to the table. 

The figures of these first four columns, bad as they are, 
take no account of one of the most important factors to be 
considered. ‘This is interest charges. Interest is as unavoid- 
able a part of the cost of conducting any business as operating 
expenses. If the interest charges of a private railway are 
not earned, it becomes bankrupt. If those of a state railway 
are not earned, they must be paid from taxes. Nominally, the 
state railways of Canada have no debt. Actually, the invest- 
ment represented and the losses incurred by them appear in 
the government debt and the interest paid on it, for, if the 
earnings of the railways had sufficed to pay their expenses 
and interest, the government debt and the interest on it would 
be proportionately smaller. Therefore, to ascertain approxi- 
mately the true amount which the government railways have 
cost the public, we must ascertain not onl; what has been 
spent for their construction, but the expenses and interest that 
they have not earned. 

To do this the author has recast the official figures. To 
the original investment in the Intercolonial and the Prince 
Edward Island have been added the expenditures for new con- 
struction during the first year of public management, and 
interest on the original investment; and the net earnings or 
the net deficit from operation in the year—whichever resulted 
—has been deducted or added. ‘This gives approximately 
the true cost of each railway to the public at the end of the 
first year of government management. ‘This true cost has 
been taken as a new starting point, and made the basis of a 
similar calculation for the second year; and this process has 
been repeated year by year for the entire history of each road. 
The rate of interest used in the calculations is 4 per cent. 
When the Dominion acquired the railways the rate it had to 
pay on its general indebtedness was more than this. It ap- 
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pears in official reports that it paid 5 per cent to the pro- 
vincial government of Quebec for railway purposes up to 
1905, and has paid 4.5 per cent since. The use of an aver- 
age rate of 4 per cent for the entire period is, therefore, con- 
servative. The results for both roads of the computations 
thus made are shown in the last column of Table I. 

The combined total cost of construction of these lines on 
June 30, 1914, as officially reported, was $112,351,217, and 
the unearned interest on this lost in that year, at 4 per cent, 
was $4,494,048. Their combined operating expenses in the 
same year, as reported in Railway Statistics, the official publi- 
cation, exceeded their total earnings by $445,380. (The 
actual deficits shown in the annual reports of 1913 and 1914, 
as existing at the end of the fiscal years ending on March 31, 
were ostensibly wiped out by “compassionate allowances” 
under special votes of Parliament!) Therefore, in 1914, 
their total deficit, after adding interest, as indicated by official 
figures, and allowing nothing for taxes, was $4,939,788. But 
this deficit for the year, which is demonstrable by the official 
figures, is small compared with the deficit shown by the cor- 
rected figures. The true total cost of the railways to the end 
of the fiscal year 1913 was $360,285,010. Unearned interest 
on this at 4 per cent for the next year amounts to $14,411,400. 
This, together with the deficit from operation, makes a total 
deficit for the year 1914 of $14,856,780. 

Since the Prince Edward Island Railway is a narrow-gage 
line, serving only the island of that name, it may be that in 
its case the obstacles to profitable operation are insuperable. 
Entirely different is the situation of the Intercolonial. It is 
a standard-gage road with a large mileage in a territory 
similar to parts of Eastern Canada and the United States in 
which privately managed railways operate with profit. Con- 
sidering the Intercolonial separately, its cost of construction, 
to 1914, as officially reported, was $103,430,848, or $70,815 
a mile." The unearned interest on this in 1914 at 4 per 
cent was $4,137,233. Its actual deficit from operation was 
$291,270. Therefor, its total loss in that year, as demon- 
strable by the official figures, was $4,428,503. But its total 
cost, including its losses, up to the beginning of the fiscal year 
1914, amounted to $348,089,518. Unearned interest on this 
at 4 per cent was $13,923,580, which together with the operat- 
ing deficit makes a total deficit for the year ended June 30, 
1914, of $14,214,850. And this allows nothing for the taxes 
the road would pay if privately owned. Such is the price 
= taxpayers of Canada are paying for government owner- 
ship! 

There is in Intercolonial history a minor illustration of the 
fact that government ownership is less fatal to financial suc- 
cess than governmental management. The Windsor branch, 
from Windsor Junction to Windsor, Nova Scotia, is a part of 
the road. It is thirty-two miles long. Since 1881 it has been 
leased to operating companies and since 1911 it has been 
operated under lease by the Canadian Pacific. In every year 
but one since 1881 the government has received net earnings 
from it. It is maintained by the Intercolonial, and the gov- 
ernment receives as rental one-third of its gross receipts. In 
the last twenty years the amount of net earnings, after de- 
ducting maintenance expenses, has varied from $15,000 to 
$39,000 per year.” The net earnings of the branch, in the 
aggregate, from 1881 to 1914, were $662,555; and they ac- 
count for more than one-third of all the net earnings the 
Intercolonial has made since 1867. 

The Canadian state railways are an utter financial failure. 
The losses are due to low rates, to extravagant managemnet, 
or to both. Many consider it expedient to make low rates on 
state railways, even if this causes deficits; and it can be said 
for this practice that those who pay the rates gain what 
the taxpayers lose. If the losses are due to wastefulness, 





1Railway Statistics of the Dominion of Canada, 1914, p. xii. 
“Annual Report, Department of Railways and Canals, 1914, p. 420. 
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the management obviously cannot be defended on any 
ground. 

Before we inquire to what extent the losses incurred have 
been due to the rates made, let us consider whether it can be 
sound policy for railways to make unremunerative rates at 
the expense of the taxpayers. Either those who pay non- 
compensatory rates and those who pay the taxes levied to 
meet the deficits they cause are the same people, or they are 
different people. If they are the same people, what they 
gain by the rates is taken from them in increased taxes. If 
they are different people, those who pay the rates get their 
transportation for less than cost and those who pay the taxes 
pay for something they do not get. It is hard to see how 
anybody can be benefited by saving money through low rates 
and having it all taken away in increased taxes. It is also 
hard to find justice in giving some people low rates at the cost 
to others of higher taxes. 

Both common-sense and equity require rates to be so fixed 
that those who receive transportation service shall pay for it 
in full. The application of this principle to the situation in 
Canada makes it easy to decide in regard to the soundness of 
the rate-making policy followed on the government railways, 
if to it are due their losses. These railways serve only the 
people of the eastern provinces, and but part of them. The 
people of the entire Dominion must pay the taxes levied by 
the government. Therefore, if the trouble with the govern- 
mnt railways is that their rates are too low, the few who use 
their service are unfairly benefiting at the expense of all the 
people of the country. 

In spite of its chronic deficits, the freight rates of the 
Prince Edward Island Railway are very high, averaging over 
4 cents per ton per mile. Its passenger rates are relatively 
low, averaging about 1.75 cents. But the Prince Edward 
Island is small and serves a restricted territory. The rates 
of the Intercolonial are more instructive. The average rate per 
passenger per mile on the railways of the United States in 1914 
was 1.98 cents, and on all the railways of Canada, 2 cents.* 
On the Intercolonial it was 1.67 cents.* The average rate 
per ton per mile in the United States was 7.33 mills, and in 
Canada, 7.42 mills.? On the Intercolonial it was only 6 
mills.* 

But comparison of the rates of a single railway with those 
of the railways of a whole country may be misleading. For 
example, while the average freight rate of the Intercolonial is 
lower than the average rate of all the railways of the United 
States, there are many individual lines in this country whose 
average rates are lower than its average rate. The average 
in 1914 for the entire eastern district of the United States, in 
which one-half of all the freight tonnage is moved, was only 
6.39 mills.° 

In the eastern parts of both Canada and the United States 
the rates generally are lower than in the western parts. This 
is due to various causes. In the eastern part of this country 
the freight traffic is dense, and the rates for years were de- 
termined by fierce competition, which reduced them to a low 
basis. The effects were felt in Eastern Canada. There is a 
great deal of traffic which moves on railways partly in that 
country and partly in the United States. Among these lines 
are the Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk and the Michi- 
gan Central. In fighting for their shares of this competitive 
business, these roads made their through rates the same as 
those of rival lines in the United States, and had to put their 
local rates in Canada on a corresponding basis. The rates 
of the Intercolonial were affected by this policy. 

The territory through which and the conditions under 
which the International operates are, of course, similar to 
those of the private railways of Eastern Canada. There- 
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fore, its rates may most fairly be compared with theirs. The 
principal privately owned lines serving that section are the 
Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk. Unfortunately, it 
is not easy to compare their rates with the Intercolonial’s. 
The Intercolonial’s lines begin at Montreal and extend to the 
Atlantic seaboard at St. John, Halifax and Sydney. The 
Canadian Pacific divides its western and eastern lines at Port 
Arthur and Fort William, on the western boundary of Lake 
Superior. ‘Therefore, while its eastern lines extend as far 
east as the Intercolonial’s, they include a mileage extending 
more than 1,000 miles farther west than the Intercolonial 
extends. The Grand Trunk has more mileage west of Mon- 
treal than east of it. Because of these facts the average rates 
of the Grand Trunk and the eastern lines of the Canadian 
Pacific probably would be higher than those of the Inter- 
colonial, even if their absolute rates in the parts of their 
territory corresponding to its territory were the same. 

There is another factor of no small importance to consider. 
This is the relatively great length of the Intercolonial’s lines 
between its main terminals. The immediate purpose of its 
original acquisition and development by the Dominion® was 
to bind more firmly together the maritime provinces, whose 
population was chiefly French, and the rest of the Dominion. 
To accomplish this it was necessary to build a line to Mon- 
treal. There was friction between Canada and the United 
States. It was feared that if this line was built nearer the 
border it would, in case of war, fall into the hands of the 
United States.* Therefore, a route was surveyed as far as 
possible from the border. This extended northward to the’ 
wild, inhospitable, and almost unpeopled shores of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the St. Lawrence River, and thence 
southward to Quebec and Montreal, making a roundabout 
and expensive way to handle traffic moving between Sydney, 
Halifax and St. John, and Quebec and Montreal. 

Friction between the United States and Canada long ago 
ceased. The Canadian Pacific has built a much shorter line, 
partly in Canada, and partly in the state of Maine, to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and has almost completed another which 
runs entirely in Canada and is also shorter than the Inter- 
colonial. An enterprising management would years ago have 
built a cut-off to shorten the mileage of the Intercolonial be- 
tween important points, thereby enabling it to compete more 
successfully for through traffic and to reduce the cost of 
handling it. Recently the government has built the National 
Transcontinental, with a shorter line between Moncton and 
Quebec; but it was intended to lease this to the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, a private corporation, and the government has as- 
sumed its operation only because the Grand Trunk declines 
to pay a rental of 3 per cent on its excessive cost. Because 
of the original location of the Intercolonial and the persistent 
error made in not reducing its length, its mileage between 
Halifax and Montreal is 837 miles, while that of the Cana- 
dian Pacific is only 758 miles. From St. John to Montreal 
by the Intercolonial is 740 miles; by the Canadian Pacific, 
only 483 miles.* The Intercolonial in moving a ton of freight 
from Halifax to Montreal carries it 10.4 per cent more miles 
than the Canadian Pacific, and in moving a ton from St. 
John to Montreal carries it 53.2 per cent more miles. 

The effect produced on the comparative average rates per 
mile of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific is obvious. 
The Intercolonial cannot charge a higher absolute rate be- 
tween any two points than the Canadian Pacific. But when 
a shipment moves over it, the absolute rate must be divided 
by a larger mileage to ascertain the average per mile. There- 
fore, while the actual rates of the two roads between competi- 
tive points are the same, the average per mile received by the 
Intercolonial on through business is smaller than that re- 





1Railway Statistics, 1914, p. xxiv. 
“Tbid., p. 46. 3Tbid., p. xxvi. ‘Ibid., p. 48. 
5Statistics of Railways in the United States, Interstate Com. Commission. 


®See act of confederation. 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., article “Canada” (Railways). 
‘Official Railway Guide. 
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ceived by the Canadian Pacific. This causes the average 
rates per mile of the Intercolonial to give the impression that 
its actual rates are lower in comparison with those of the 
other railways of Eastern Canada than they are. 

These considerations show why it is hard to make a fair 
comparison between the average rates of the Grand Trunk, 
the eastern lines of the Canadian Pacific, and the Inter- 
colonial. But a detailed comparison of their actual rates 
would be out of the question; and if the various points men- 
tioned be given due weight, a comparison of their average 
rates may be instructive. Table II gives their average rates 
for the two years ending on June 30, 1914, and June 30, 
1915." 


TABLE II. 
1914 1915 
.. % an 
ce a! ge ce oa ope 
2S ft es $2 aE as 
mo U® Ge 48 S® Ga 
Avg. rec’pts. per pas. per mile, cents 1.669 1.808 1.778 1.82 1.894 1.753 
Avg. rec’pts. per ton per mile, cents 0.600 0.716 0.687 0.52 0.719  .68 


The through rates of the Intercolonial are necessarily the 
same as those of competing lines. Considering all the condi- 
tions, the statistics indivate that its local rates are somewhat 
lower than those of other lines in corresponding territory; 
and one of its higher officers expressed to the writer the 
opinion that they are about 10 per cent lower. 

If this is correct, the losses of the Intercolonial are due 
partly to the lowness of its rates, but more largely to other 
causes. Its total earnings per mile in 1914 were $8,625. In 
order to have paid its operating expenses and 4 per cent on 
_ its cost of construction as officially reported, it would have 

had to earn $11,541, or 34 per cent more than it did, and its 
rates would have had to be at least 34 per cent higher. This 
would have made both its average passenger rate and its 
average freight rate considerably higher than those of the 
Canadian Pacific or Grand Trunk. 

Not more than one-third of the losses of the Intercolonial 
can be attributed to its rates. Even this one-third cannot be 
defended. Like its other losses, this part is defrayed from 
taxes. The people of the whole country are thus obliged to 
pay for a large part of the transportation furnished to those 
who travel and ship over the Intercolonial. If the govern- 
ment charged these travelers and shippers higher rates and 
voted them an equivalent subsidy, the results to all concerned 
would be the same, while the public would clearly perceive 
the true character and significance of the policy followed. 

(The concluding part of this article will be published next 
week. ) 


THE FRIENDSHIP CORNERS OF FRENCH 
RAILWAY STATIONS 


By Walter S. Hiatt 
Our Special European Correspondent 


In war time old things are often done in new and better 
ways. Before the war there was in each of the larger French 
railway stations a poste de secours or emergency room for 
taking care of persons injured or taken ill about the station. 
After the war began many hundreds of these postes de secours 
were taken in charge by charitable women’s organizations 
and made over into comfortable resting quarters for the 
soldiers. 

Soldiers, of course, are not always at the front. They 
must travel as well as fight. Not only are they sometimes 
sent to the rear when they are wounded or out of condition, 
but every few months also they are given leave to go home 





1Railway Statistics of the Dominion of Canada for years named, and offi- 


cial information as to Canadian Pacific eastern lines. 
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to visit the family and to rest up. If they have no home or 
if their families have been scattered, they are given leave just 
the same; they take it, trusting to Providence to find friends 
behind the lines. 

The establishment of these friendship corners, these station 
hospitals for both the body and the heart, these restaurants 
and reading and sleeping rooms, all in one, was not accom- 
plished in a day. First, in the early days of the war the rail- 
roads themselves enlarged their postes de secours to provide 
temporary shelter for homeless French and Belgian refugees 
in the early days of the war. Gradually they added hospital 
facilities for the wounded soldiers rolling in from the front, 
and some of the railways, indeed, turned over whole floors of 
their larger stations for this purpose, this being done, for 
example, at the Paris terminal of the Orleans railway and the 
Paris general offices of the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee. Gradu- 
ally the improvement of the hospital train service and the 
enlargement of the military hospitals made these station 
hospitals less necessary. 

During their brief existence, however, these hospitals had 
shown the need of caring for the temporary wants of the 
traveling soldier, often a stranger in his own land, shunted 
from pillar to post, without money to buy a cup of hot coffee, 
without the courage to look for the smile or cheering word 





La CONSERVATION de MATERIEL de le CANT 
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Free Restaurant and Hospital for Soldiers in Freneh Railway 
Stations 


that sent him into battle with the feeling that he was truly 
fighting for dear hearts behind the lines. 

It was not long before little bands of women, mothers, 
wives and sweethearts, had volunteered in each city and town 
to assist the railroads to care for the traveling soldier, and 
finally, at the instance of a certain railroad director, all of 
the French stations were organized for this purpose by differ- 
ent societies, normally formed for other work, such as the 
Croix Rouge, the Croix Verte, the Union des Femmes de 
France, the Association des Dames Francaises, the Societe de 
Secours aux Blesses, the English Women’s Emergency Corps 
Canteen. These good women rapidly enlarged the scope of 
the work. Instead of being a place where an English, Bel- 
gian or French soldier might have his wound rebandaged, the 
poste de secours became a place where meals were served 
without charge, where a soldier could pass the night in a clean 
bed, or spend the few hours of waiting for his train. In 
short, these rooms became living centers of love. 

This final and beautiful touch has been given by the pres- 
ence of the girls and young women who, save for the supervi- 
sion of the chief nurse and manager, are now practically in 
charge of all the rooms. The chief nurse is usually an older 
married woman. At the Gare St. Lazare, in Paris, Madame 
de Berckem, wife of the general of that name, oversees the 
operation of the poste de secours. The younger women, too 
young to leave home entirely or to serve as field or hospital 
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nurses, and for the most part members of exclusive society 
circles, have found here the most natural means of satisfying 
their desire to lend a helping hand in the war. There are 
probably some 5,000 young women now helping in this work. 

Of all the places on the earth, railway stations are the 
centers of the truest, most unsimulated sentiment; and in war 
times the meetings and partings there intensify the senti- 
mental atmosphere about these buildings, too often so for- 
bidding in aspect. 

It may have been for this reason that these young women, 
in ordinary times not permitted to leave their homes alone, 
have been attracted to this work of cheering the soldiers that 
come and go by the hundreds and the thousands day in and 
day out. At any rate, these young ladies who at home have 
their maids, are now eager to leave their homes before day- 
break in the cold of winter and to go to the railway stations 
to take their turn in the relays that search the trains and plat- 
forms for stray soldiers to lead to the canteen, or to wait on 
them humbly, kindly and smilingly. 

This job is practical as well as sentimental. At the Gare 
de Montparnasse, in Paris, at Bordeaux, at Toulouse in the 
south, at all the stations, this work goes on as work rather 
than as a charity function. At the end of each watch the 
white dresses are soiled, stained and spotted, the feet are 
weary with tramping, the hands raw and cold. An astonish- 
ing amount of work is done each day by these young women, 
particularly on those days when the hospital trains arrive 
with their wounded and when these wounded must be helped 
or carried to waiting ambulances. At the Gare St. Lazare, 
the vast Paris terminal of the State Railways, there is a 
reading room, a restaurant, a sleeping room, and a hospital, 
the entrances of which are but a few dozen feet from the 
trains that come and go hour in and hour out. Each minute 
brings a new soldier. No less than 100,000 meals have been 


served there since February 10, 1915, no less than 6,000 
wounds have been dressed and no less than 300,000 soldiers 


have passed by. In short, enough soldiers to make five army 
corps have been smiled upon, waited upon, sent on their jour- 
neys by the dozen mademoiselles on duty there. 

Their task is not an easy one. While the soldiers are al- 
ways quiet, kind, and on their best good behaviour, they are 
poor and often literally penniless. Money must be secured 
to pay the expenses of keeping open the restaurant and hos- 
pital, of slipping a few sous unawares into the capacious 
pockets of the friendless soldier. 

Therefore, these young women, assisted by their most 
pleasing smile, and dressed in their spotless white uniforms, 
troop through the arriving and departing trains, collection 
box in hand, begging for the soldiers of France, for their 
soldiers. Not an easy part of the work, that, for it is easier 
to give than to ask. Yet the public is as generous as it can 
well be. The money comes in, by pennies in the third class, 
by franc pieces in the second and first class compartments, 
not too quickly, not more than ten dollars a day, yet enough 
to pay for the food. When private charity fails to respond 
the railroad companies, who are already running special fast 
trains to and from the front so soldiers on leave may lose no 
time, furnishing heat and light in the canteens and rendering 
many little services necessary to the orderly maintenance of 
the friendship corners, are visited by the young women, and 
they do not come away empty-handed. : 

Just now the most war-like, the most picturesque of the 
big railway stations of France, other than possibly that at 
Havre, is that of the Northern Railway at Paris. Here one 
can see daily thousands of refugees leaving the war zone or 
trying to get back to their old homes on the border of the 
invaded districts of the north; here come and go for the most 
part the soldiers of the great front, arriving on leave, say, with 
their uniforms soiled by months in the trenches, so soiled 
that their sky-blue color has become that of clay, the once 
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white skins of their faces tanned and bronzed, burned and 
bearded so that they are a fright to all but the little mothers 
of the canteens. English and Belgian soldiers likewise 
crowd in at this station from their front to have a peep at 
Paris. 

At this station, therefore, there are two resting places for 
the soldiers, one established by French women, a second by 
English women. At the latter the English soldiers get their 
tea, toast, bread and butter, jam or marmalade, their bacon 
and eggs, their fish, and such home cooking unknown to the 
French table. Here, too, are welcomed the English transport 
workers employed about Paris. On Sunday afternoons, in 
particular, these and other English soldiers gather here for 
tea and a smoke and hold little concerts, singing the songs 
they like best. All is as free as the air; not a penny is 
charged. When they go on their way, on one of those jour- 
neys from which so few hope to return, they are given boxes 
of food, filled with more bread and marmalade, ham sand- 
wiches, and tobacco for their everlasting pipes. This can- 
teen, such being its formal name, is international in its scope 
and service. Taking its register for a recent week, I found 
that meals had been served to 337 British soldiers, 609 
Belgians, 17 French, 10 Africans of la legion Etrangere, and 
102 Indians. 

Just before Christmas a public concert was given in the 
French canteen, known as the Cantine Militaire et Poste de 
Secours de la Gare du Nord, to celebrate the 110,000th 
meal that had been served up to that time in this canteen. 
“Does this celebration mean that you have had one hundred 
and ten thousand soldier visitors?” I asked one of the 
mademoiselles. ‘My no,” she said. ‘We have had whole 
armies here for a cup of coffee and a bite of bread. We must 
have had at one time or another half the soldiers of France.” 

At the end of the concert one of the young women told some 
of her experiences with her traveling soldiers. She told how 
one homeless and penniless holdier on leave for six days in 
lonely Paris had found lodging in the station, and during 
all that time insisted on sleeping on the hard floor. ‘The 
beds are too clean for me,” he had explained. ‘Keep them 
for the wounded.” She told how another hero of the trenches, 
duly decorated with the Medaille Militaire, with one of his 
hands shot to pieces, due to “a hunting accident,” so he said, 
had spent not only his nights, but his days of leave at the 
canteen. “I’m afraid of Paris,’ he had told the 
mademoiselles. 

All of the canteens keep registers, for purposes of account- 
ing, and to allow visitors to sign their names. Sometimes the 
soldiers write out.a line of thanks. One poor fellow from the 
country scrawled: “I was received just as in a hotel where 
you have to pay to eat.”” This from a homeless soldier: “May 
you be blessed by all true soldiers for the way you have 
reminded us of our absent families.” 

Thus these kind mademoiselles and their canteens keep on 
through the long months of the war making friends for them- 
selves, their country, and its railways, and piling up pleasant 
and enduring memories around the noisy, dingy stations. 

One enthusiastic station master said to me: “I wish we 
could manage to keep them on as steady employees after the 
war is over!” 


THE CESSATION OF INVENTIONS.—Someone poring over 
the old files in the United States Patent Office at Washing- 
ton the other day, found a letter written in 1833 that illus- 
trates the limitations of the human imagination. It was from 
an old employee of the Patent Office, offering his resignation 
to the head of the department. His reason was that as every- 
thing inventable had been invented, the Patent Office would 
soon be discontinued and there would*be no further need of 
his services or the services of any of his fellow-clerks. He 
therefore decided to leave before the blow fell—From 
Scientific American. 









First Steel Coaches for the Boston & Maine 


Seating Capacity Is 88 and Weight 118,500 lb., Weight 
Per Passenger Being 1,346 lb.; 4-Wheel Trucks Used 


HE Boston & Maine recently received from the Pull- 
man Company six steel coaches and two steel smok- 
ing cars which are the first passenger cars of this type 

of construction that this railroad has placed in service. 
The cars will be used in through service between New York 
and Portland, Maine, and will be followed by six 60-ft. 
baggage cars and two 70-ft combination baggage and mail 
cars. 

The new passenger cars are 70 ft. 314 in. long over end 
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bearers placed 10 ft. on either side of the center of the car 
and built up of 5/16-in. pressed diaphragms with 6-in. by 
3-in. top cover plates extending across the car at the top 
and under the center sills at the bottom. 

There is an anti-telescoping device which consists of two 
6-in. 23.9-lb. I-beams at each end forming a part of the 
vestibule door post construction. In addition there are used 
in the body and construction a 31%4-in. by 3-in. by 5/16-in. 
angle at the corner riveted to a 4-in., 8.25-lb. Z-bar, while 


Center Lire of Car 


Underframe of the Boston & Maine Coach 


sills, 80 ft. 334 in. long over buffer face plates and are 
mounted on four-wheel trucks with 8-ft. wheelbase and spaced 
54 ft. 3% in. between center plates. Commonwealth cast 
steel platforms and double body bolsters are used with center 
sills of the fishbelly type. The center sills are built up of 
5/16-in. web plates with 5-in. by 3%4-in. by 3£-in. angles 
outside at the top and 3-in. by 3-in. by 3-in. angles inside 


there are two Z-bars of the same weight forming end posts 
between the door and corner posts. The door posts are 6-in., 
23.9-lb. I-beams and the end plate is a 7-in., 12.25-lb. chan- 
nel. The side frame construction includes a dropper-bar belt 
rail, with 4-in. by %-in. pressed channel side posts, two 
per pier. 

The coaches weigh complete 118,500 lb., which gives a 
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Boston & Maine Steel Day Coach 


and outside at the bottom. The sills are 26 in. deep at the 
deepest part and are spaced 16 in. apart and there is a 30-in. 
by 3@-in. top cover plate extending between the bolsters. The 
side sills are made up of 5-in., 11.6-lb. Z-bars riveted to 
4-in. by 3-in. by 5/16-in. angles and extending the full dis- 
tance between the bolsters. The floor beams are 3/16-in. 


pressed diaphragms, 5 in. deep, and there are two cross- 


dead weight per passenger of 1,346 Ib. The smoking cars 
weigh 118,000 Ib., the dead weight per passenger being 1,282 
lb. The seating capacity of the coaches is 88 and that of 
the smoking car is 92; the latter has one saloon. The dead 
weight per passenger compares favorably with that of the 
composite underframe cars now in service on the Boston & 
Maine, this weight in the latter cars being 1,262 lb. The 
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Detail of Vestibule Side 
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Detail of End Door Header: 
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Sections of the Boston & Maine Coach 
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table shows a comparison between these cars and a number 
of other steel coaches: 


Total Seat- Weight per Length Type 
weight, ing passenger, over of 
Ib. capacity Ib. end sills truck 
Boston & Maine...... 120,000 88 1,346 70 ft. 3% in. 4-wheel 
Pennsylvania ....... 120,000 88 1,364 70 ft. 4-wheel 
New Jersey Central... 115,800 78 1,480 63 ft. 4-wheel 
New Haven ........ 131,000 88 1,488 70 ft. 6 in, 6-wheel 
New York Central.. 142,000 84 1,690 70 ft. 6-wheel 


The trucks under the Boston & Maine cars are of the four- 
wheel Commonwealth cast steel type, equipped with 5'%-in. 
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Cross Sections of the Underframe 


by 10-in. journals and solid steel wheels. They are fitted 
with clasp brakes. 

The electric lighting is of the axle generator body suspen- 
sion type, one-half of the new equipment having the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company’s ‘“Underframe” system 
and the other half the Gould system. The lighting equip- 
ment includes 16-cell, 300-ampere-hour batteries. The light- 
ing distribution to passengers is effected by drop lamps, all 
located on the center line of the car. The customary upper 
deck sash is omitted, the only openings being those required 
for the automatic ventilators. To insure more than the usual 














Interior of the Boston & Maine Coach 


natural light, the window sash is brass, of the narrow For- 
syth type, giving a larger glass area than is possible with 
the wider style of wood sash. The seats are of the reversible 
type made to insure the greatest comfort to passengers together 
with simplicity of design. They were manufactured by Hey 
wood Brothers & Wakefield Company, Wakefield, Mass. The 
seat covering consists of Chase’s figured green frieze in the 
coaches, and in the smoking cars Chase’s Gibraltar leather is 
used. All other construction details are the same for both 
coaches and smoking cars. The interior color scheme is 
cream wnite ror the headlining and lower deck, dull cherry tor 
the walls above the belt rail and dirt gray below. The floor- 
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ing is of Flexolith cement, with color to match the lower side 
walls. Three-ply Salamander insulation is used in the walls 
and roof, with Agasote headlining. 

Westinghouse PC brake equipment is used with 16-in. 
service cylinders and 14-in. emergency cylinders. The draft 


gear is Miner friction type A-3-P with Pitt couplers, and the 
buffers are Miner friction type B-10. 


BRANDING LUMBER AT THE MILL 


After a number of years, a growing sentiment on the 
part of the lumber manufacturers in favor of the trade- 
marking of lumber has crystallized into definite action. The 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has adopted 
this practice and other lumber associations are either formu- 
lating plans for carrying it into effect cr have the matter un- 
der serious consideration. In addition to this a few manufac- 
turers have commenced to mark lumber as individuals and it 
is expected that others will follow their example. 

The trade-marking of lumber is one method that will be 
used by the lumber manufacturers in their campaign to se- 
cure the proper recognition of their product for those pur- 
poses for which it is best suited and to establish a reputa- 
tion for fair dealing and standardized products. As 
carried out by the Cypress Manufacturers’ Association each 
piece will bear the name of the association and a number 
designating the mill where the stick originated. By bring- 
ing the name of the association or individual manufacturer 
to the notice of the user a closer relation between them is 
brought about which will encourage the user to bring to the 
manufacturer’s notice any irregularities from which he has 
suffered. 

In the case of the association mark, each mill is identi- 
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The Bogalusa Brand of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 


fied and any objectionable practice by the mill or by the 
jobber can be quickly run down. A strict compliance with 
the association regulations will soon create a reputation for 
the trade-marked lumber which will mean a return to the 
manufacturers far in excess of the expense entailed in mark- 
ing. 

One advantage of this system lies in the fact that it will 
mean as much to the small producer as to the largest. Any 
mill which will conform to the regulations of the associa- 
tion can share in the reputation which the marked lumber 
will enjoy. A few of the larger manufacturers have recently 
begun the practice of branding their product with individual 
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trade-marks, thus establishing reputations for the individual 
manufacturers rather than the associations. Trade-marks 
of this kind are shown in the photographs. 

There have been cases in the past where the producer and 
user have suffered alike from irregular practices on the part 
of the middleman, who has sold lumber as belonging to a 
higher grade than it classified according to the manufac- 
turers’ grading rules. It is apparent from this that the mark- 
ing of the grade of the lumber would be a desirable addi- 
tion to the brand. It has, however, been found impossible 
thus far to work out any practicable scheme for doing this. 
The rules for grading are not uniform in all localities and 
much lumber is used for purposes requiring special grad- 
ings or selections. Another objection arises from the possi- 











The “Newman” Brand on the Sides of Sticks 


bility of some change in the grading of individual sticks 
after they have been graded at the mill because of the dis- 
appearance of some defects and the appearance of new ones, 
through changes of temperature, humidity or other causes 
while the material is en route. 

However, with the trade-mark clearly shown on the stick 
the purchaser can readily trace down any irregularities in 
the grading. It is also entirely possible that select structural 
material classed as dense southern yellow pine, according to 
the recently adopted classification, will be placed on the 
market branded as to grade. 

The accompanying photographs show two schemes for 
branding the lumber: one on the side and the other on the 
end. The latter is the favored practice and is executed au- 
tomatically by a machine as the lumber leaves the trimmer 
table, the marks being a combination of an impression in the 
fibres and an ink mark. When the prices are branded on 
both ends the ink is commonly used on one end only. Mark- 
ing the sticks on both ends simplifies the process and has 
the advantages that when the lumber is piled the marks will 
always be visible on the ends of all the sticks exposed on 
any side, and the piece is still identified after one end has 
been cut off. The minimum size which it has been found 
practicable to mark is 1 in. by 3 in. 

The trade-marking of lumber will work to the advantage 
of the reputable dealers and to the disadvantage of the un- 
scrupulous. With this impetus to fair dealing the gain to the 
purchaser should be great, particularly to a large purchaser 
such as a railroad. 
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JOSEPH RAMSEY, JR. 


Joseph Ramsey, Jr., president of the Wabash during the 
exciting period when the Wabash gained an entrance into 
Pittsburgh, died suddenly of apoplexy on July 7 at his home 
in East Orange, N. J. Although the scheme of using the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and building the Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal to give the Wabash and thus the Gould system an 
entrance to Pittsburgh and to connect the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and the Western Maryland to give the system an At- 
lantic coast port is usually credited to George Gould, the 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, part of the scheme at least, 
originated with Joseph Ramsey, Jr. The plans had to be 
carried out against the bitter opposition of both the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central lines and were bold in the 
extreme. It was Mr. Ramsey who secured the contract with 
the Carnegie Steel Company for a volume of traffic, which if 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal had ever been able to han- 
dle it, might conceivably have 
made it a fairly successful 
road instead of the monu- 
mental failure which it 
proved to be. ; 

In September, 1905, after 
the stock transfer books of 
the Wabash had been closed, 
Mr. Ramsey who had been 
president since 1901, adver- 
tised over his own signature 
as president, an appeal to 
the debenture and _ stock 
holders asking for proxies 
for use at the annual meet- 
ing on October 10. He said 
that he represented no finan- 
cial interests but that this 
action was taken solely by 
the desire to save the com- 
pany which he had _ been 
president of from the results 
which he thought would fol- 
low from further control by 
the Goulds. The Wabash 
had long been a Gould road 
and it was thought that 
George Gould and the Gould 
estate could control at least 
40 per cent of the proxies. 
When the annual meeting 
took place, Mr. Ramsey was 
not able to elect even one di- 
rector. The failure of his 
attempt to wrest control from George Gould appeared ab- 
surdly flat. The fact is not generally known and has prob- 
ably never been published before that the late Russell Sage. 
who held large blocks of the Wabash debentures as well as 
considerable amounts of stock, had told Mr. Ramsey that he 
could count on him for his proxies—the debentures had vot- 
ing rights as well as the stock. At the last minute Russell 
Sage changed his mind and decided to give his proxies to 
the Gould estate. Mr. Ramsey, embittered, turned his fight 
for proxies into a bitter attack on the treatment which he 
had received from the Goulds. 

While the Gould-Ramsey attempts to get into Pittsburgh 
and get an Atlantic coast outlet for the Gould system proved 
to be a disastrous failure, it is not entirely fair to judge 
the conception of Mr. Ramsey by the results. George Gould 
at that time was even less inclined to give others authority 
than he has been in more recent years, nor would he, it is 
generally believed, take time himself to study and properly 
conduct the affairs of his companies. It may be that Ram- 
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sey’s Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal plans were inherently im- 
possible of successful fruition, but whether or not this is so, 
their failure was assured by the clash of Ramsey and Gould 
in the carrying out of these plans. 

Joseph Ramsey, Jr., was born on April 17, 1850, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and was educated at Western University and 
began railway work in 1869, in an engineering corps of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. He later served 
as engineer on construction and then as assistant engineer of 
the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley. From May to October, 
1871, he was chief engineer on location of the Bell’s Gap 
Railroad, then assistant engineer on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; from April, 1872, to 1873 he was engineer and then to 
1879 chief engineer and superintendent of the Bell’s Gap 
Railroad. He was then chief engineer and superintendent 
of the New Castle & Lake Erie. From November, 1879, to 
April, 1882, he was chief engineer and superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh Southern, after which he served as chief en- 
gineer and general manager 
on various roads until Au- 
gust, 1883, when he became 
engineer on the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton; and 
from 1886 to 1890 he was 
chief engineer of that road. 
He was then assistant to 
president of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis until June, 1891. Mr. 
Ramsey also served on dif- 
ferent roads including the 
following: March, 1890, to 
March, 1895, president of 
the Peoria & Pekin Union; 
June, 1891, to April, 1893, 
general manager of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis; and from 
April, 1893, to December, 
1895, general manager of the 
Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis. From De- 
cember, 1895, to June, 1901, 
he was vice-president and 
general manager of _ the 
Wabash, then to October, 
1905, was president. While 
at the head of the Wabash, 
he also served as president 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh 

Terminal, the Wheeling & 

Lake Erie, the Western 
Maryland and the Ann Arbor. His service with the Wabash 
terminated in 1905, and in 1906 he was chosen president of 
the New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago, a projected line de- 
signed to compete with the Pennsylvania. In 1910 he be- 
came also president of the Ashland & Western and the 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern. From 1910 to 1912 he again 
served on the Ann Arbor, and in 1912 also was president of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Lorain, Ashland & Southern. 





WoMEN Raitway WorKERS IN Russia.—Following the 
satisfactory results of the employment of female labor during 
the war on the railways, and having in view the shortage of 
men, the Minister of Ways of Communication has proposed 
to the southwestern railways to put women in place of the 
assistant station masters in fourth class stations and sidings. 
The necessary conditions of such employment are that the 
women should be properly trained in a railway traffic school 
and be not under 25 years of age. 
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THE AUTOMATIC MEASUREMENT OF STRESSES 
By Rudolph Welcker 


The attention of the writer was called two years ago to the 
methods pursued by the railroad inspection service of Hol- 
land to determine the effect of increased loading or speeds on 
structures and track. All structures, if exposed to new con- 
ditions of loading, are subjected to field tests which are made 
by a party especially trained for this purpose. The instru- 
ment used is shown in the photograph and has passed 
through a regular stage of development. The results have 
been so important from an economic point of view that some 
of the railroads have followed suit and make their own tests 
to extend the knowledge of their structures. The material 
collected at that time seemed so valuable and the matter it- 
self so susceptible of future development that the writer 
decided to investigate the applicability of these methods for 
the requirements in the United States. 

In the course of these experiments it became obvious that 
the taking of these stresses should be made automatic. The 
instruments as used in Holland are operated by hand and 
require an operator for every four units on track work and 
one for each instrument in bridge work. By improving the 
mechanical means of moving the paper tape on which the 
records are made and by resorting to a winder with a special 
electrical escapement, it became possible to control an unlim- 
ited number of extensographs from one central point. This 
contrivance makes the instruments self-recording and auto- 
matic. ‘The method is also to be preferred from the stand- 
point of safety and simplicity. 

It would be impossible to describe in detail in this space 
the principles and construction of the instruments involved 
and all the results obtained thereby. As an example of the 
results some diagrams are shown in the accompanying draw- 
ing. Series A was taken in Holland in 1914 and series B 
in the United States in the following year. Both diagrams 
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has become evident in so far as the examination of American 
rails is concerned that the stresses do not prove to be greater 
than those which are caused by European train loads under 
the same conditions. This is contrary to the general impres- 
sion and deserves further investigation. ‘The experiments 
have been made in both cases with the same set of instru- 
ments. 

In the case of freight trains hauled by two engines greater 
stresses were observed under the driving wheels of the 
second engine. The high speed of the trains is more con- 
ducive to high stresses than an increase in axle load, espe- 
cially on curves which are not properly lined. 


The Recording Instrument 


The examinations of bridges also have been most interest- 
ing. The instruments, for instance, indicate plainly whether 
cracks in the material of a beam or girder are of importance 
from the standpoint of safety. It does not need explanation 
that in such experiments it is absolutely essential to have the 
instruments under central control. 

They have also been used to examine stone and concrete 
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Typical Stress Diagrams 


show stresses in rails during the actual operation of fast 
trains. As an additional improvement the American diagram 
shows a number of tally points which represent time marks 
spaced 0.6 sec. apart. By means of these points it is possible 
to compute the speed of the train accurately. This complete 
diagram therefore shows the load, the speed of the load and 
the stress caused by their combined influence. 

Since the record can be controlled from any place and dis 
tance from the track it is possible to get a check on the train 
sveed by this means. This factor in itself is of great impor- 
tance in cases where the train speed is restricted. 

By way of results a few general conclusions are given. It 


bridges. In such cases, however, it is necessary to increase 
the gage length of the standard instrument to register the 
much smaller displacements. These instruments offer an 
unlimited field of investigation and the time will come when 
their extended use will result in a more accurate knowledge 
of engineering structures. 


LarcGe British STEEL Output In 1915.—The British 
output of steel ingots for 1915, according to statistics just 
published by the Iron, Steel and Allied Trade Federation, 
was 8,350,944 gross tons. This is the largest output in the 
last six years.—Iron Age. 
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NEW AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Atlantic Coast Line has recently placed in service 
automatic block signals on its double-track line from Selma, 
N. C., southward to Parkton, N. C., 62 miles. Selma is 160 
miles south of Richmond. Parkton is at the end of double- 
track and is the junction of the main line and the Bennetts- 
ville branch. This installation completes the automatic sig- 
nal system between Richmond and Parkton, 222 miles. The 
line was formerly operated by the manual block system and 
the installation of automatic signals has made it possible to 
discontinue the service of many operators. On a similar 40- 
mile section of the road a reduction in payrolls was made at 
the time automatic signals were put in service which was suf- 
ficient to pay for the maintenance and depreciation of the 























Double Mechanism Case; Primary Battery in Lower Part 


signals and show a clear profit of $7,000 a year; and beyond 
this was the increased capacity of the road by reason of the 
shorter block sections and the increased safety and efficiency 
of operation. The saving in train detention in one month 
as compared with the same month the year previous amounted 
to approximately 21 hours. 

The signal system adopted for this section is the Union 
Switch & Signal Company’s standard “wireless” control, the 
blocks averaging about 5,400 ft. in length, without cut sec- 
tions. The signals are of the U. S. & S. style S, operating 
in three positions in the upper right-hand quadrant. Night 
indications are red for stop, green for caution, and white for 
clear. 

There are two features of this installation of particular in- 
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terest—the method developed for housing the signal and track 
circuit battery in a lower mechanism case, and the exclusive 
use of duplex channel pins for bonding. Primary battery 
of the “BSCO” caustic soda type is used to operate both 
the signals and the track circuits, fifteen 500-a. h. cells 
being used on the signal circuits and five on the track circuits. 
Rectangular jars were used to economize space, the arrange- 
ment of cells being shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It would also be possible to arrange these cells lengthwise in 
three rows of 4 cells each on both shelves, making the total 
capacity of a case 24 cells. This arrangement would expose 
to view the flat surface of the plates, insuring the best oppor- 
tunity to see the indications of approaching exhaustion. 

The housing of battery in the mechanism case has a num- 
ber of advantages. In the first place, it is an inexpens:ve 
installation, as it eliminates the cest of concrete wells or 
other underground housing, reduces the amount of wire re- 
quired for the installation and eliminates all trunking and 
other conduit. There is also a saving in the length of signal 
posts and connecting rods. Trouble from broken wires 
through accident or corrosion because of exposure in trunking 
is eliminated and the shortening of the wire between the bat- 
tery and the motor eliminates most of the drop in potential 
at this point. The possibility of a battery being flooded is 
practically eliminated and with the battery so conveniently 
located there is less excuse for inattention on the part of in- 
spectors and maintainers. Since the signal cases afford little 
protection from the cold, it is necessary in latitudes subject to 








Standard Bond Wires with Duplex Channel Pins 


low temperatures to compensate for the increased internal 
resistance and consequent loss of voltage to which the batteries 
are subject during cold weather by providing additional 
cells. The number required on this account depends of 
course upon the degree of cold to be provided for, but the 
manufacturer’s tests indicate that it is not likely in any case 
that more than 20 cells per signal would be required to 
replace 16 cells located in a well. 

In the track bonding on this installation 3¢-in. duplex 
channel pins were used. These have been found to be most 
economical and advantageous. On previous work, soft-drawn 
E. B. B. galvanized bond wires 46 in. long had been used, but 
in this case 44-in. No. 6 B. & S. gage copper-clad bond wires 
were used, the adoption of the shorter length being made 
possible by the ability to bend the copper-clad wires to a 
smaller radius than iron. With the use. of the duplex pins, 
only two are required for each joint, instead of four as in 
single bonding. The breakage of the 34-in. drills is much 
less than the 9/32-in. used with single pins, and the cost of 
drilling and bonding is less. All bond wires were bent to a 
template and the holes were drilled at the joints exactly the 
same distance from the ends, thus making all the bonding 
uniform. 

In order to determine exactly how good a connection re- 
sulted from the use of duplex pins several were driven 
through with a punch, and in each case it was found that 
the wires had been somewhat flattened where they came in 
contact with the rail web and the pins had gripped so tightly 
as to give them the appearance of having been welded or 
brazed. It is the standard practice on this road, within track 
circuit limits, to turn the lip of the joint spike toward the 
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center of the track, the object being to save wires from being 
worn off, cut in two, or interfered with by the section forces. 

This work was installed under the direction of C. J. Kel- 
loway, signal engineer, to whom we are indebted for the 
above information. 


STEEL ORE CAR FOR THE DULUTH, MISSABE 
& NORTHERN 


The illustration shows one of a number of steel ore cars 
recently built by the Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, under its own patents, for the Duluth, -Missabe & 
Northern. 

The features of special interest in the design are the door 
operating mechanism and the ability to quickly dump the 
load. A test was made recently with one of these cars loaded 
with 52 tons of ore, to ascertain the length of time required 
to dump the load, one man doing the work. From the time 
the operator applied the wrench to the operating shaft, in- 
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mesh with worm segments. A transverse shaft passes through 
the worms for rotating them, and this shaft is mounted near 
its ends in bearings secured to the side sills. The ends of 
the shaft project beyond the side sills for the application of 
a device for manually operating it. 

Sprocket wheels are secured to the cross shafts and these 
sprockets are connected by a chain so that when one or the 
other of the shafts is rotated, motion will be imparted to both 
worms for turning the worm gears. When the doors are 
closed they are kept so by the worm gearing, without the 
necessity for the use of pawl or ratchet devices. When the 
sub-shaft has been rotated sufficiently to overcome the dead 
centers of the link mechanism, the weight of the load in 
the hopper body forces the doors fully open. 

The side sills of the car are composed of channels having 
their flanges turned inwardly to provide a flush surface for 
the application of channel side stakes. The end sills are 
connected to end sill side sills, to which the corner posts are 
attached. The upper ends of the corner posts are connected 








STEEL WHEELS 








Steel Ore Car with Quick Operating Doors 


cluding dumping the load and closing the doors, the car was 
made ready for the return trip to the mines in 35 seconds. 

The door operating mechanism consists of links suspended 
from brackets secured to the draft sills at the ends of the 
lower portion of the hopper. The links at the two ends of the 
hopper bottom are connected by shafts disposed under the 
doors, and on these shafts rollers are mounted running in 
a trackway on the doors. Near the end of the hopper body, 
short shafts are mounted in bearings, having applied thereto 
armed crossheads with curved links attached to the arms and 
the door shafts. 

A worm segment is mounted on each short shaft and the 
hub of the segment is made with a clutch member having a 
lug on it. Another clutch member is secured to each shaft 
and made to co-operate with the lugs on the other clutch 
members. The lugs in the two clutch members are so pro- 
portioned as to permit of relative movements of the segment 
and shaft. Worms are mounted between the draft sills near 
the ends of the hopper body and are disposed over and en- 


to top end angles, to which the upper ends of the front and 
rear inclined hopper sheets are secured. The draft sills ex- 
tend forward beyond the end sills and back to the inclined 
sheets, to which they are secured. 

The bolsters are composed of diaphragms connected to the 


side and center sills and bottom cover plate. The upper 
edges of the diaphragms are riveted to a floor plate which 
covers the entire portion of the frame from the hopper sheet 
to striking plate. This floor cover plate is riveted to the end 
sill angles, draft sills, and side sills, and has a flange at its 
rear end which is connected to the hopper slope sheet, form- 
ing a girder which permits of the buffing stresses being 
equally distributed over all parts of the underframe. 

Secured to and extending from one bolster to the other are 
longitudinal or sub-sills spaced a short distance from the side 
sills. These serve to increase the strength and rigidity of 
the underframe, and also provide a connection for the door 
bracket hinges and sloping side floor sheets. This sub-sill 
is connected to the side sill proper. 














Grade Crossing Elimination in Camden, N. J. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Is Elevating the Atlantic 
City Line Tracks, Using Several Types of Street Subways 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad is completing the elevation 
T of tracks on the Atlantic City line of the West Jersey 
& Seashore in Camden, N. J., involving the construc-, 

tion of 12 under-crossings for city streets. The project.forms 
one step of a plan for a somewhat complete elimination of 
grade crossings in that city, and is unique in several ‘ways. 
No two subways are exactly alike. Four different varieties 
of steel bridge floors have been used, and, unlike most other 
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Map Showing Progress of Track Elevation 


track elevation projects, the filling material has been obtained 
within one-quarter mile of one end of the track elevation 
limits, and was handled with narrow gage equipment. 

In 1905 the Pennsylvania Railroad entered into a contract 
with the city of Camden for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings in that citv, and by the end of 1913, the progress on this 










<N Initial section 


present work involves the elevation of the Atlantic City line 
south from this junction for a distance of 1% miles. This 
portion of the line crosses all the streets on a skew with the 
result that there is only one square subway, that at Whitman 
street, where the street was relocated to obtain a right angle 
crossing. At the north end of the work, where the line crosses 
Mt. Ephraim avenue on a very flat skew, it was found de- 
sirable to provide a steel viaduct about 500 ft. long crossing 
also Mt. Vernon and Walnut streets, which intersect Mt. 
Ephraim avenue under or near the structure. 

As seen on the accompanying profile, the original grade 
line had an ascending grade of 0.5 per cent southward, begin- 
ning at Sycamore street. This made it possible to make the 
descent from the south end of the track elevation with a 0.25 
per cent grade, commencing at Atlantic street. This is the 
critical point in the new grade line, as governed by the head- 
room requirements for the subway at this street. The mate- 
rial depression in the natural grcund surface and the old 
grade line, worth from this point as far as the Mt. Ephraiin 
avenue viaduct, resuiied in a large variation in the severity 
of the head-room conditions at the various subways within 
those limits and advantage was taken, in the more favorable 
cases, to use more economical designs of subway floors than 
were permissible where the head-room requirements were 
more difficult to fulfill. 


THE SuBWAys 


The subways are all steel girder bridges with the exception 
of the one at Sycamore street, which is a 20 ft. skew arch, 
and with this exception all of them embrace the full width of 
the streets. At Whitman strect the superstructure makes a 
clear span from abutment to abutment. At all of the other 
steel subways, intermediate supports are provided at the curb 
lines and in the Mt. Ephraim avenue viaduct, a third row 
of columns is placed in the center of the roadway. The ver- 
tical head-room was made 14 ft. at Kaighn avenue and Mt. 
Ephraim avenue to provide for the existing car line on the 
former and afford provision for a future line on the latter. 
On all of the other streets, except Lemon and Whitman 
streets, it is 13 ft. At these two, which are located in the 
run-off on the south end, a vertical clearance of 12 ft. was 


established. 
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Map and Profile of the Work 


work was marked by the elevation of the Trenton division 
tracks from the Camden terminal to the Cooper river, and on 
the Cape May line of the West Jersey & Seashore as far as 
Van Hook street. The Atlantic City line, which connects 
with the Cape May line at Division street, reached the eleva- 
tion by an incline commencing at Walnut street. This re- 
quired a grade of 3 per cent for northbound trains and one 
of 4.6 per cent for southbound (down grade) trains. The 





fied as the clearance conditions permitted. At Whitman 
street the floor consists of steel troughs, spanning transversely 
between the girders with a floor thickness of 3 ft. from base 
of rail to under clearance. At Lemon and Atlantic streets 
12-in., 40-lb. I-beams encased in concrete were used with a 
floor thickness of 2 ft. 10% in. At the subway for the inter- 
section of Louis street and Mechanic street and the one at 
Liberty street, sufficient head-room was available to permit 
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the use of through girders with a floor beam and stringer 
type of floor, the concrete slab resting on the top flanges of 
the stringers, and giving floor depths of 5 ft. 3 in. and 4 ft. 
21% in., respectively. At Kaighn avenue and Chestnut street, 
deck girders with concrete deck slabs were used, with a total 
depth from base of rail to clear of 7 ft. 1056 in. and 6 ft. 


Concrete slab. 
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Types of Floors Used for the Subways 





53% in., respectively. In the Mt. Ephraim avenue viaduct, 
the same type of floor was used as at Lemon and Atlantic 
streets, except that 15-in. I-beams were used which were 
raised materially above the lowest possible position, thereby 
giving a total floor depth of 4 ft. 5% in. 

These structures embody a number of interesting details. 














Subway at Intersection of Lewis and Mechanic Streets 


All floors were waterproofed with pitch and five-ply felt 
paper protected by a course of brick, laid on a sand cushion, 
except at Lemon street, where tile one inch thick were used 
to give a smaller floor thickness. In all cases where the floor 
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consisted of slabs supported on top of the steel work, drainage 
was afforded by pipes passing through the slabs to steel 
troughs underneath and draining to down spouts at the col- 
umns. Where these slabs rest on the back walls of the abut- 


ments, expansion was provided by a lead bearing plate, which 
consists of sheets of lead soldered together. 


Where the floor 














Looking North Toward Spruce Street Junction. Atlantic 
City Line Incline on the Right, Mt. Ephraim Avenue 
Viaduct on the Left 


consisted of I-beams encased in concrete, steel aprons were 
provided which curve downward over the back walls. 

The Mt. Ephraim avenue viaduct is supported on 2 abut- 
ments, 18 columns and 1 concrete pier. The latter is located 
on the south side of Walnut street and serves as the fixed 
point, expansion bearings being provided at each abutment 
with the columns acting as rockers. 

In only three cases was any change made in the existing 











A Section of the Heavy Timber Crib Retaining Wall 


grade of the street. Lemon street and Whitman street were 
materially depressed to obtain the desired head-room. At 
Kaighn avenue it was necessary to lower the street grade by 
the amount which it had been originally elevated to cross the 
tracks which had been located somewhat above the natural 
ground surface at that point. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The traffic on the Atlantic City line is largely passenger, 
and is much heavier in summer time than in winter. The 
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winter schedule provides for 40 trains daily, while the sum- 
mer schedule, plus an average of about 16 extra trains daily, 
amounts to about 76 trains on Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
and approximately 88 trains on Saturday. ‘The old line on 
the surface consisted of two main tracks, and the right of way 
permits of a maximum development of four tracks, although 
the present authority is for the elevation of only two tracks. 
The need of avoiding interference. with traffic during con- 
struction and the anticipated addition of more tracks in the 
future, resulted in a plan providing for the location of the 
two elevated tracks adjacent to the west. right of way line. 
Owing to the restricted right of way ‘this required a full 
height retaining wall along the west property line for prac- 
tically the entire distance and with the operated tracks on 
the surface thrown as far toward the east side of the right 
of way as possible, and a temporary timber crib wall along- 
side the near track, it was possible to provide a full em- 
bankment for only one track on the elevation, until surface 
operation was discontinued. This crib wall was built of 12 
in. by 12 in. and 12 in. by 14 in. second-hand timbers, as 
shown in one of the photographs. 

It was the original plan to transfer the southbound traffic 
to the upper level as soon as the embankment was completed 
for one track and then build a second timber crib adjacent 
to the northbound track on the surface and complete the em- 
bankment for the northbound track. It was found that this 
plan would prove expensive, particularly because of the cost 
of the second timber crib, which at some points would need to 
be as much as 10 or 11 ft. high. Consequently, it was decided 
to transfer both northbound and southbound trains to the 
upper level as soon as the embankment was completed for 
one track, by the use of gauntlet tracks, and with operation 
removed entirely from the surface it would be possible to 











Locomotive Crane Raising the Con- 
crete Bucket 


The Concrete Plant. 


complete the embankment without the use of a second crib 
retaining wall. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


This project involves 100,000 cu. yd. of embankment. 
25,000 cu. yd. of concrete and 1,830 tons of structural steel. 
The total cost is about $700,000, all of which is borne by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, except $13,000, or one-half of 
the cost of the bridges at Sycamore street and Whitman street, 
which were required to be built by the city of Camden after 
the passage of the original ordinance, under the terms of 
which additional bridges, when required, were to be paid 
for jointiy by the railroad company and the city. The James 
McGraw Company, Philadelphia, has a contract for all the 
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work except the steel erection, which is being done by the 
Pittsburg Construction Company. The concrete work was 
started in May, 1914, and all footings were completed by 
July of that year, and the neatwork of all structures by April, 
1915. All concrete was provided from a plant located at 
Lemon street west of the tracks. As shown in one of the 
photographs, the mixer was located under an elevated bin 
which was filled by a stiff-leg derrick and a clam-shell 
bucket. The concrete was delivered to the work in a hopper 
bottom box mounted on a narrow gage car handled by a 
Brown-hoist locomotive crane, which also served to transfer 
the concrete from the mixer to the hopper car by means of a 








South End of Track Elevation Looking North. 
Tracks on the Right 


Surface 


bottom dump bucket. For the concreting of footings, the car 
was transported on a track laid on the surface. When the 
neatwork of the walls and abutments was being concreted the 
car was moved over a light trestle on a level with the tops of 
the abutments and which was also used for transporting the 
filling material. The retaining walls and abutments are of 
mass concrete and are damp-proofed on the back. 

Work was commenced on the placing of the embankment 
in February, 1915, after a sufficient amount of the retaining 
walls and abutments had been completed so that the work of 
filling would not interfere. The filling material was all ob- 
tained from a borrow pit located west of the tracks at the 
end of the south runoff. The material was loaded with a 
70-ton Marion steam shovel and handled in narrow gage 
side-dump cars by dinky locomotives operating over the light 
trestle previously mentioned in connection with the concrete 
work. The embankment was entirely completed for one track 
by April, 1915, after less than two months’ work. 

The erection of the structural steel work was not com- 
menced until the embankment had been finished for the one 
track. This work was started at the south end and continued 
progressively northward, using standard gage equipment run- 
ning on a track, laid on the embankment and the bridges as 
the work progressed. This track was provided with a third 
rail to permit the operation of the narrow gage equipment for 
the transporting of concrete for the deck slabs and for addi- 
tional filling, etc. 

The southbound track was placed in service on the upper 
level carly in January, 1916. ‘The gauntlet track installed 
extends from the south end of the Mt. Ephraim avenue via- 
duct to a point half way between the Lemon street and the 
Whitman street bridges. This gave the minimum length of 
gauntlet tracks and avoided complications with the junction 
at Spruce street. Operation of the northbound trains over this 
gauntlet track was commenced on March 21 and work was 
then resumed cn the embankment to complete a sufficient 
width for two tracks. This work was practically completed 
about June 1, when the summer passenger schedule with 
greatly increased service became effective. 

The design and construction of this work were under the 
general direction of A. C. Shand, chief engineer of the Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad. The design of the subways was under 
the immediate direction of H. R. Leonard, engineer of bridges 
and buildings, and C. W. Thorn, assistant engineer, is in 
direct charge of construction. 


THE RAILWAY WAGE CONTROVERSY 


In addition to those mentioned in previous issues many 
railroads have issued circulars to their train employees re- 
garding the wage controversy, asking them to consider the 
situation carefully before voting for a strike. 


BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH 


A circular by T. F. Brennan, general manager of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, is addressed especially to the 
older men in the company’s employ. Mr. Brennan says: 

“I hope that before casting your vote you will give care- 
ful consideration to the position of this company which is 
striving to justly compensate all of its employees for their 
service and at the same time fairly compensate investors for 
the use of their money. Your welfare, as well as that of the 
company, depends on the company’s ability to do this. 

“The vote of a stockholder in a corporation counts in pro- 
portion to the capital he has invested. The vote of a com- 
pany in the larger railroad associations, when taken on mat- 
ters of importance, counts in proportion to its mileage. The 
matter regarding which you are about to cast your vote is 
of vital importance to you, especially to those of you who 
have been many years in the service of this company. Your 
experience and years of service constitute your capital and 
you are concerned in the result of this vote in proportion 
thereto; but as the vote of an older employee will count for 
no more than that of a younger man, who has comparatively 
little at stake, I most earnestly urge the older men, who be- 
cause of their longer experience have a better understanding 
of conditions, to advise the younger men with a view of bring- 
ing about an impartial adjustment of the present con- 
troversy.” 

SANTA FE 


A. G. Wells, general manager of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Coast Lines, has issued a circular saying in part: 

“Some of you have never been through a strike. Take 
my word for it; such have much to be thankful for, especially 
those who have wives, mothers, sisters or children dependent 
upon them for support. 

‘Here on the coast lines we have by intelligent effort and 
hearty co-operation built up a transportation organization 
that is second to none in the world. Do not let us disrupt it. 

“Yours are preferred jobs, and in the event of a strike men 
will flock in from all parts of the country to take your places, 
because it is known you have good conditions, good pay and 
good treatment. This is what happened in 1894, and history 
always repeats itself. 

“There has never yet been a big railway strike that the men 
won. Furthermore, the Santa Fe has never been forced to en- 
gage in a strike it did not win. 

“The present demands are unjust and impossible. Your 
insurance against sacrificing the seniority which by years of 
toil you have built up is to see that your ballot on the im- 
pending issue bears the legend ‘No.’ I appeal to you in the 
name of that great Santa Fe family of which we are all mem- 
bers, of which we are all so proud, and which your industry 
and intelligence have helped to create: in your own self- 
interest and that of those dear to you, and as a man who has 
your welfare very much at heart, to vote ‘No’ on the im- 
pending issue.”’ 

BURLINGTON 


In a circular issued to the employees of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Vice-President H. E. Byram says: 
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“The present road schedules, based entirely on the 10- 
mile-an-hour basis, are the outgrowth of many years of ami- 
cable negotiations and arbitrations between the company and 
your representatives. 

“Tt is not the desire of this company, as a participant in 
the movement, to deprive you of any of the privileges either 
in compensation or working conditions that are accorded to 
you by the existing agreements, but any attempt to apply all 
the existing rates and favorable rules that produce additional 
compensation and which have been based on a 10-mile-an- 
hour basis, to a 1214-mile-an-hour basis in road service, and 
8-hour basis in yard service at the 10-hour rates, would have 
the result of destroying the very foundation of our present ba- 
sis of payment and produce a result that would be entirely un- 
fair to the company. It is the desire of this company to con- 
tinue the agreements that are now in force on the 10-mile-an- 
hour basis as they are at present. 

“In the interest of the harmony and fair dealing that, has 
heretofore prevailed in the handling of such matters between 
the Burlington company and your representatives, I feel it 
my duty to call your attention to these facts and to ask you 
to consider them in making up your minds whether to vote 
in favor of extreme measures which might disrupt and de- 
stroy the harmonious conditions that prevail on the Burling- 
ton railroad at this time.” 


GuLF, CoLorapo & SANTA FE 


F. G. Pettibone, vice-president and general manager of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, has issued a circular to the pub- 
lic, explaining the demands of the brotherhoods and of the 
railways’ proposals for arbitration. The circular is in a series 
of 14, giving a comparison of the earnings of a train crew 
on various local runs, under the present basis of wages and 
the proposed basis. In conclusion the circular says: ‘We 
address this communication to you, our patrons who travel 
and ship over our line, for the reason that it is you who must 
ultimately pay the bill. Regardless of whether the railways 
or the men are right in this thing, is it not proper that you, 
the third party, should have a voice in the proceedings? It 
is fair to both men and railways that an impartial tribunal 
should sit in judgment upon the case in its entirety and it 
is your right that this should be done. Is it not, therefore, 
your duty to exert your influence to bring this about?” 


CoLtorapo & SOUTHERN 


E. S. Koller, vice-president and general manager of the 
Colorado & Southern, has issued the following circular to 
the employees: 

“We note that the statement accompanying the ballots on 
which the engineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen are 
voting, contain the following statement: 

“Tt (the answer of the railroads) also abolished the “‘first-in, first-out” 
rule and ‘‘automatic release,” and allowed crews to be run through terminals 
and around other crews.’ 

“This statement is misleading, and to avoid misunder- 
standing we submit for your information the following: 
Conferences with the committee representing the men devel- 
oped the fact that there are many different rules and prac- 
tices calling for release of crews, etc. It was not the inten- 
tion of the National Conference Committee of the Railways 
to disturb these rules and practices as they now exist on indi- 
vidual roads, except to the extent necessary to conform to the 


following principles, without interfering with existing senior- 


ity rules: 

“First: To permit short turn-around runs with definite limitations as to 
miles and hours. 

“Second: To permit at the beginning of the day, the combination of a 
short trip with a straightaway or long trip. 

“This proposed limited operation of crews through termi- 
nals or turning at terminals, does not justify the broad asser- 
tion that ‘first-in, first out’? rules and ‘automatic release’ 
where they now exist are to be abolished.” 
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NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & Sr. Lovuts 


John Howe Peyton, president and general manager of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, issued a circular to 
officers and employees, giving actual amounts of payrolls on 
that road for the month of May. 

Dividing all employees into three classes: (1) train and 
yard service employees, (2) general officers (president, vice- 
president, general counsel, treasurer, division superintend- 
ents, etc.), and their assistants and clerks, and (3) all other 
employees not included in the other two classes, and analyz- 
ing the payroll, it is found that the actual compensation paid 
these three classes for the month of May, 1916, was as fol- 
lows: 


Total Average 
compen- Total Average Total per day 
Class 1— sation hours per hour days of 10 hrs. 
PINION «ii. 6 65-5 6:8 65,05 0c00'0 $46,839 79,447 59 cts. 7,944 $5.90 
et) oie waite om wousee 26,874 76,758 35 cts. 7,676 3.50 
ee rT ee 23,138 45,139 51 cts. 4,514 5.10 
ther TTEINMIEN: oo cscs 66.189 190,384 35 cts. 19,038 3.50 
Total (Class 1) trainmen.. $163,032 391,728 42cts. 39,172 $4.20 
Class 2— 
General officers, assistants and 
0 re Per ee $94,421 296,245 32cts. 29,624 $3.20 
Class 3— 
All other employees......... $314,039 1,760,880 18 cts. 176,088 $1.80 
Total (Classes 2 and 3)... $408,460 2,057,125 20cts. 205,712 $2.00 


“It will be seen that during the month of May, the equiva- 
lent of 39,172 ten-hour days at $4.20 per day was worked 
by the train and yard employees. It is evident that if a strike 
be effected by about 1,600 of these employees because their 
demands for greatly increased compensation are not granted, 
trains must cease to run, and about seven thousand other 
employees who, during the same month, worked the equiva- 
lent of 176,088 ten-hour days at an average pay of $1.80 
per day, must, sooner or later, be thrown out of work. 

“This company confidently expects, if a strike is called by 
those dissatisfied with their present working conditions and 
who are now paid more than twice the average wages of all 
other employees, that its employees from all departments will 
volunteer to fill vacancies in order to prevent the discontinu- 
ance of trains, which would result in inconvenience to the 
public, privation among employees and their families, and 
serious loss to the company. 

“If the emergency arises, There will be a call for volun- 
teers. Are you prepared to serve?” 

The Association of Western Railways has compiled for 
distribution a collection of newspaper editorials commenting 
on the proposal of the railways that the wage issue be sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission or to arbi- 
tration. 


THE BROTHERHOODS 


At the recent convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen at Denver, Colo., the general secre- 
tary and treasurer was directed to send a communication to 
Washington protesting against any interference by Congress 
in the wage controversy. The protective committee also re- 
ported a resolution, which was adopted, declaring that the 
work of the locomotive firemen is “skilled labor.” Another 
resolution was adopted urging the employment of white men 
exclusively as train service employees. 

The brotherhoods are conducting an extensive advertising 
campaign by the use of large posters, giving their arguments 
in support of their demands, which are tacked on fences and 
trees, and displayed in stores, barber shops, etc. One of these 
posters states that an “eight-hour day” for train employees 
is favored by the governors of 10 states, as follows: Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris, of Michigan; Frank M. Byrne, of South 
Dakota; William C. McDonald, of New Mexico; M. Alex- 
ander, of Idaho; James E. Ferguson, of Texas; Frank B. 
Willis, of Ohio; Samuel V. Stewart, of Montana; Locke 
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Craig, of North Carolina; George W. P. Hunt, of Arizona; 
G. W. Clarke, of Iowa. 

They have also furnished slides containing arguments for 
an “eight-hour day” to a large number of moving p‘:cture 
houses throughout the country. 


THE REGULATION OF RAILROAD PURCHASES 
By W. L. Stoddard 


WasHINGTON, July If. 

This week marks the last date for the filing of briefs on 
the tentative draft of rules prepared by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the enforcement of section 10 of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust act. This law requires that in specified 
cases purchases of railroad supplies shall be made and deal- 
ings shall be had ‘“‘with the bidder whose bid is the most 
favorable to such common carrier, to be ascertained by com- 
petitive bidding under regulations to be prescribed by rule 
or otherwise by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” The 
section under discussion goes into operation October 15, and 
representatives of railroads and of railroad supply manu- 
facturers appeared before the commission last month to 
present their views. 

The act provides that common carriers shall make or have 
no contracts for construction or maintenance at any time 
to the amount of more than $50,000 a year with any firm 
when the carrier has upon its board of directors or as an 
agent any person who is at the same time an officer of the 
company from which supplies are bought, or who has “‘any 
substantial interest” in such a company. Within thirty 
days after making any purchase every common carrier must 
file a statement with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
setting forth fully the transaction, naming the bidders; and 
must describe the manner of the competitive bidding. The 
commission is empowered to investigate such transactions, 
and when it has reason to believe that the law has been vio- 
lated, it must turn over its papers and findings to the attor- 
ney general. Besides providing heavy fines for violations of 
this law, the statute prescribes that bids shall be advertised 
in newspapers and trade papers setting forth in detail the 
conditions of the purchase. 

Among those who appeared at the hearings before the 
Commission were J. Kruttschnitt, Alfred P. Thom, Henry 
B. Spencer, W. A. Worthington, George A. Post, and other 
representatives of corporations and railroads involved. Mr. 
Thom presented an elaborate analysis of the proposed rules. 

Mr. Thom urged the commission first to define the field in 
which the proposed regulations should operate. Dealings 
between a company and its subsidiaries ought not to be con- 
sidered as coming within the law. He argued that section 80 
of the Clayton law did not prohibit interlocking directorates 
in common carriers, and therefore section 10, to be consistent 
with section 80, must have the same purpose. He read a 
letter from the treasurer of the Pennsylvania Railroad who 
said, in part, ‘““Under the Clayton act it would appear that we 
would have to restrict transactions to less than $50,000 per 
annum; any amount over $50,000 must be subject to com- 
petitive bidding. This would require us to offer outside 
bidders opportunity to purchase stock in subsidiaries where 
we now own entire capital stock, and thereby work a great 
hardship upon us.” 

Such corporations, declared Mr. Thom, referring to the 
supply companies owned by the railroads, are merely, “the 
alter ego of the same corporation. It seems to me that there 
is not a purchaser, on the one hand, actuated by an unfair or 
dishonest interest toward the seller, on the other; because, in 
effect, the purchaser is buying from itself.” 

The speaker also asked the Commission to define the 
phrase, “substantial interest” and to make clear the meaning 
of the word “the most favorable bid” so that in case a bid 
not the lowest were accepted, the carrier would not be 
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prosecuted. The question of advertising specifications was 
discussed at length; also the question of emergency purchase 
by permission of the commission, and the delays arising from 
the necessity of publishing detailed specifications. 

Representing the railway business association, George A. 
Post summed up the situation when he said, after endorsing 
the principle of the bill, that “All that I would ask of the 
commission is that it shall carefully abstain from any inter- 
ference with the orderly course of business or put unneces- 
sary burdens upon those who are called upon to bid under 
the circumstances of the interlocking status. . . . All that the 
rules should require would be that after the bids are in, the 
railroad officer whose function it is, upon a review of the 
case, to decide which is the most favorable bid, all things 
considered, should award the contract.” Some such pro- 
cedure, Mr. Post declared, would assure the integrity of the 
buyer and would do away with the “shoestring buyer,” a class 
denounced by Mr. Thom as “the harpies which will seek to 
fasten their fangs upon the railroads,” so that “honest roads 
and honest business men will hereafter be confronted, by vir- 
tue of this system,”’ with a horde of competitors whose activ- 
ity would force up the price of railroad supplies. 





TRIPLEX ARTICULATED LOCOMOTIVES FOR 
THE ERIE 


In 1914 the Baldwin Locomotive Works built for the Erie 
Railroad a Triplex articulated compound locomotive,* de- 
signed in accordance with patents granted to George R. 
Henderson. This locomotive attracted wide attention because 
of the novelty of its design and its great hauling capacity. 
It develops a tractive force, working compound, of 160,000 
lb., and in this respect is still unsurpassed, as far as is known, 
by any other steam locomotive. 

This locomotive has been used in pushing service on the 
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grate area being 121.5 sq. ft. This is probably the largest 
grate ever used in a locomotive. The grate bars are divided 
by longitudinal bearers into three groups, and each group is 
arranged to rock in two sections. The grates are shaken by 
power, two operating cylinders being placed low down on the 
back head. These rotate a transverse steel shaft of 214 in. 
square section on which are mounted suitable arms having 
square fits and therefore rotating with it. The grate-shaking 
levers are mounted on bushings which are slipped over the 
shaft. They may be latched to the fixed levers so that the 
different sections of the grate may be rocked independently 
as desired. There are two drop-plates, located right and left 
in the back of the firebox; and they can also be operated by 
the power shakers. a ee ts 

The firebox is built--with a combustion chamber 54 in. 
long which extends forward into the boiler barrel. All seams 
in the firebox and cembustion chamber are welded, as are 
also the seams in th: two fire-door openings; and the inside 
and outside shells are welded to the mud-ring at the corners. 
The arch tubes extend from the bottom of the combustion 
chamber to the back sheet of the firebox. A vertical wall is 
built across the throat of the combustion chamber, and the 
foot of the arch abuts against the top of this wall. 

As the firebox is located above three pairs of driving 
wheels, the space available for the ash-pan is necessarily 
limited. A large pan of the Talmage type, however, has been 
applied. This pan has four hoppers, and provides an air 
opening amounting to 16.6 per cent of the grate area. 

The machinery, running gear, cylinders and steam piping 
of these locomotives are practically duplicates of those used 
on the first engine. The rear truck has been moved back one 
foot, thus lengthening the total wheel base from 90 ft. to 91 
ft.: and the capacity of the tank has been increased from 
10,000 to 11,600 gallons. The feed water heater under the 
tank is retained, and the water drawn from the heater is 
forced into the boiler by a centrifugal pump which is placed 
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Susquehanna Hill, where the grade is 1.5 per cent, and where 
three helper locomotives were formerly required in handling 
a full tonnage train. The results obtained have been so sat- 
isfactory that two additional locomotives of the same haul- 
ing capacity as the first one have recently been completed. 
In general design these locomotives closely follow their prede- 
cessor, and the majority of the machinery and_ struc- 
tural details are interchangeable in all of them. Based on 
experience with the first engine, a number of changes have 
been made, but these in no way affect the general principles 
on which the locomotive is designed and operated. 
Experience with the first engine indicated the desirability 
of securing addtional grate area. Accordingly in the new 
locomotives, the Gaines bridge wall is omitted, and the 
grates extend the full length of the furnace, 13 ft. 6 in., the 





*For a description of this locomotive see May 8, 1914, issue of the Rail- 
way Age Gazette, page 1027. 





Erie Triplex Locomotive 





under the running board on the right hand side. The pump 
and injector checks are placed well forward on the top cen- 
ter line of the boiler. The front sand boxes are placed right 
and left on top of the boiler, instead of in the forward cyl- 
inder saddle as in the previous design. 

This type of locomotive has proved its efficiency for heavy 
pushing service. As far as its machinery, articulated frame 
connections and steam piping are concerned, the details are 
so similar to those of Mallet locomotives that any organiza- 
tion trained to handle Mallets should have no difficulty in 
caring for the Triplex locomotive. On the Susquehanna Hill 
grade conditions and tonnage rating are particularly favor- 
able to the use of these locomotives, the three pushers for- 
merly required per train being replaced by one Triplex. 
Where similar conditions prevail on other lines, the Triplex 
locomotive is worthy of consideration as a means of reduc- 
ing the expense of heavy grade operation. 
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The principal dimensions and data are as follows: 


General Data 


IO ORE TE eee er ee ee ee ee 4 ft. 8% in. 
SNM orc tag Wiles ys cai ZIR a 5. p< GiRa wl and Abarote Rie WINES. GONG Sano ws AW RO RICO Pusher 
Rr ston ers yon wan wees Pr a ee eee Bituminous Coal 
aeRO TENE Na 22, Sng ATi Fars a is KT OG THOT ond SOR Bio UE nal ha EAE le 160,000 Ib. 
SREP RMI Soc ge orga ene rgd RaNG BCE crete" ionaaiace is eile 766,300 Ib. 
DARIN ET Wit MMM ERNNED TR AMION 555, ier sn gaara LEM OEE A Ka wae eee o'n ew Ad SOS 32,050 lb. 
NNN UE TRE NE 6g iso aS Wid d'o a bars Sie W a wade Sik d wid SAAN 62,000 lb. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order.................- 860,350 Ib. 
Wheel base, > 2 Grae a bik a5 ena 1e Fin aida GON TRS S FA ACR STEse ovo pers 3° STN 71 St. 6 in. 
EE NT PU Co oy Ga. < 5 3 oe wig NWA MWA Vid bes 4 alee were 16 ft. 6 in. 
NaS RN RI 5g A ats 6 8. ca Grae ia ga eID lau Rear win eID wie wie hs eee easeceree 91 ft. 
Ratios 
AWM OR CAWEED <> CCRGTIVE CMON 6 a.c 560 4 66 0:60:00 0:6 4 0.80 S840 wes eQ08 4.8 
GUEN SOMME ote SPRULIO OREN 5.6 5S 4'e 4.010.910 Cis e Wb Tiere ew ere nsiainVecseereies 5.4 
Tractive effort X diam. drivers -- equivalent heating surface*...... 1,092.5 
Equivalent heating surface” + grate afGa...<.c.sc0ccecsscccsceccecces ye Oe 
Firebox heating surface -- equivalent igpeses | surface,* per cent........ 4.7 
Weight on drivers -> equivalent heating surface*...........2e.eeeeees 83.1 
Total weight + equivalent heating surface*...........eecesceccscees 93.2 
Volume equivalent simple cylinders ..........cccccssccceccecs 51.32 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* + vol. equiv. simple cylinders............ 179.8 
Grate area =) VOl. EQUIV, BIMNPIS CYHAGETS. «6c cccccccccccccccccccesvcese 2.4 

’ ‘ Cylinders 
MINED sr or cig 89s BA Ao Wie Wa Ad RIE AAN COTW ad MATAR C Compound 
ameter and stroke (2H. FP. atid’4:L. Pic scsccsss cess 36 in. by 32 in. 
: Valves 
Se RAC CRETE ER ee ee In eon Piston 
Se SCE OEE rT Ore oe OL ITI an ee ee ee me 16 in. 
NTR RN srs Waco Shea Sale e eA Niie ks 2 ale 60 SEO 0 bh wim eunleuAee Baker 
Wheels 


Driving, diameter over tireS..........csreccscscccsssccccccccsssees 
Driving, thickness of tires........sscssssssseeeees 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length 





Driving journals, others, diameter and length.......... 11 in. by 13 1/16 in. 
Peeeeretaes ORO ITIP MIMEOUEN 65.6 5.6: 6.676 0. 036-¢0 cde se. aiw 0.0 «4 W014 01046 01010, 605 33 in. 
PENG APMC SION og 564 oie eb Side ae cle Wiss on wees ee 6 in. by 12 in. 
TMM TEU WHOEIE, GIBTIOTES 60.56.65 co cceccrscsesescencse moor 42 in. 
COUNT AEST, BOUTUOIB ie 56.555 5105056: 0504 060 9b 04: 5.515:4 wwierdse-e we 9 in. by 12 in. 
Boiler 
SUI eer Leapster ara: ravage nai 2s sans aN IoTe ee Nia iat era Conical 
Working pressure ........sccceee esse cee reece sceeeeeees 210 lb. per sq. in. 
Disha RIPE OR BE LUT o-oo ceo aie koe Oe are ecn oes clerqraceone os 9 09 961s 94 in. 
PCa, TOI BUG) WIRD 6 oo onic Sess cadss as eeeeseeces 162 in. by 108 in. 
PiTEHOR, THREE, CHICKNEEE 6-0. 6:5.0%0:0.0:: o:0:0.0 eden aie’ tube, 5 in.; others, 3g in. 
PIP, MEMEN CRUE yo oso a a.s'4.0 04:80.» 094 86% front, 6 in.; back and side, 5 in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter... ......0.c0csecccssccee 326—2% in. 
Fines, number and outside diameter. ... 20.2.5... ssscscccnceces 53—5¥% in. 
UE RE ea AR nee ean eit a 24 ft. 
Pepatinia giremce, tee SG BCS. 65 6:66:06 6x cee 8s bok awe eew es 6,418 sq. ft. 
RINE SRENRUR. SPOON 60-055, 6.4.4540 5 a5 disis AAG a Kae ewa we ee a ge 433 sq. ft. 
Se aNNNi MUEMOE, COCOL. 6 5 5acs 0. 0:9 sip ies $e scores cra gld os Kisieine sieie-elernees 6,851 sq. ft 


DRTNOMIET, ORCI GUPTOCE Ss 0.6.0.6:5 65,00 4:0.62 dy 0 eis swseses seu 1,584 sq. ft. 


COPS Sr PERI Ng CES COE OC SS ae eer ae ae ao 9,227 sq. £t. 

SO gg ES a ee ee ee erty ee eee 123.5 ‘sq. ft. 
Tender ’ 

RU rE OR RUIED 5:5 nc rere ea s eu wale le Min oul aie pate. elec ele:a'%s:8'4) de eiaeaneis 11,600 gal. 

BORN ORRONRD. ciae ososi4 as oe oa ae Siaaie sie a Ss we ele Fe plas Fenians She 8 SE's 16 tons 


*Equivalent heating surface = 
times the superheating surface. : 

+Includes 1C¢8 sq. ft. combustion chambers, and 74 sq. ft. arch tube heating 
surface. 


total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 


CANADIAN RAILWAY COMMISSION APPROVES 
ADVANCES IN EASTERN FREIGHT RATES 


The Railway Commission of Canada on July 6 issued its 
decision on the application of the railways in eastern Canada 
for general increases in freight rates, allowing advances in 
the class rates of from 1 to 6 cents per 100 pounds and a 
large number of increases in commodity rates. The advances 
allowed are in many cases less than those proposed by the 
railways. The advances are approved on the ground that 
they are necessitated by increases in operating expenses, in- 
cluding wages, and in the cost of fuel and supplies. The 
commission has issued an official summary of the decision. 
Regarding the reasons for an increase it says: 

“Operating expenses have increased generally. While 
from 1899 to 1914 train mile earnings increased 89 per cent, 
the cost of service per.train mile increased 112 per cent, not- 
withstanding economies attributable to increased locomotive 
power, lower grades, better loading and increased traffic. In 
the period 1910 to 1914 earnings increased 10.6 per cent; 
expenses, 17.7 per cent. In 1915 earnings increased 5.3 per 
cent; expenses, 12.4 per cent. 

“Railway ties cost 38 per cent more in 1914 than in 1907; 
in 1915 they were 45 per cent higher. 

“The cost of fuel to operate 100 miles was 30 per cent 
higher in 1914 and 1915 than in 1907. The average cost 
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of fuel increased 21.8 per cent in the period 1909 to 1914. 

“Salaries and wages represent three-fifths of the total rail- 
way expenses. This item has increased rapidly. The wage 
bill of the Grand Trunk alone increased in the period 1909 
to 1914 by 52 per cent, and for 1915 the increase was 50 
per cent. 

“The increase in labor cost is mainly due to increases in 
wages, as there have been economies in the number of men 
employed per 100 miles of track. Decreases in wages are 
not a feasible means of economizing. The wages on the 
Grand Trunk have increased by 4.3 per cent since the 
hearing. 

“The Canadian Pacific divisions in eastern Canada are 
the Atlantic, Eastern, Ontario and Lake Superior. The 
Atlantic division is operated at a loss. There is but little 
local traffic on the Lake Superior division. The Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk are both engaged in business 
in the Eastern and Ontario divisions, and here the freight 
business of the Canadian Pacific gives only 20 per cent of 
its total freight revenue, and represents only three-fifths of 
the business done by the Grand Trunk. 

“The Grand Trunk was built to meet the needs of eastern 
Canada. It runs into all the large producing centers; it has 
a well established and well worked up business. In eastern 
Canada it does the largest business and obtains the greatest 
earnings. It is fair to accept for primary consideration the 
actual results of the Grand Trunk’s earnings as a basis of 
rates. The rates cannot be based on the total capital cost 
of the Grand Trunk as carried on the company’s books, ~ 
which would represent a cost of $131,000 per mile. 

The new lines of the Canadian Pacific from Glentay to 
Agincourt and from Toronto Sudbury, cost respectively $71,- 
000 and $56,000 per mile. This includes nothing for ter- 
minals. The Intercolonial cost, including equipment and 
terminals, $75,000 per mile. 

“The Hydro-Electric Company has recently made an esti- 
mate that 138 miles between Toronto and London would cost 
$100,000 per mile, including terminals and equipment. 

“The net earnings per mile of line of the Grand Trunk | 
at their highest in 1913 amounted to $3,500 per mile. In 
1914 they were $3,059 and in 1915 $2,477. 

“The financial relations of the Grand Trunk to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, as well as to its United States lines, are 
analyzed, and it is ruled that outside investments cannot be 
considered as bearing on the reasonableness of freight rates. 

“Economical financing of the Grand Trunk has been ren- 
dered extremely difficult, if not impossible. Appropriations 
of all kinds have been cut and repairs have been postponed. 
On December 31, 1915, over 4,000 cars were held for repairs, 
notwithstanding the lighter traffic of the year. 

“In order to keep the equipment in proper shape, it will be 
necessary to obtain 1,249 new freight cars at an expenditure 
of $2,238,000. Normal track renewals would require 431 
miles; for the period 1913 to 1915, inclusive, the track re- 
newals were only 45 per cent of this standard; and for the 
year 1915 the renewals fell to 67 miles. The renewal work 
on bridges and culverts during the year 1915 is $20,000 be- 
low the average yearly expenditure of the period of 1906 
to 1915. 

‘The economies so made cannot continue indefinitely with- 
out great loss and inconvenience to the public. 

“In the Western rate case, the government expert computed 
that six per cent should be allowed so as to provide four per 
cent for interest charges and two per cent for surplus. 

‘Money is now more expensive. Taking the cost of the 
Glen Tay-Agincourt line and adding $10,000 per mile for 
equipment, the net earnings would have to be $4,800. If the 
Toronto-Sudbury line is taken as a basis, net earnings per 
mile would have to be $4,001; while if the Intercolonial is 
taken they would have to be $4,500. 

‘Aside entirely from the terminal expenses, the Grand 
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Trunk net earnings in the best year are far short of these 
figures. 

“The western rates case points out the difference in condi- 
tions between eastern and western Canada and, notwithstand- 
ing material reductions, the general schedule in the west is 
higher. The Railway Act requires and the general public 
interest of the country demands that if practicable eastern 
rates should be advanced so that the different schedules may 
more nearly approach a parity. 

“The effect of new competing lines, the Canadian Northern, 
recently constructed, is not considered in striking a reasonable 
basis. The increases made are justifiable entirely on the 
mere fact of the increases in Grand Trunk expenses, and hav- 
ing regard to traffic of normal years.” 

The increases in rates allowed are described as follows: 

“Besides the class tariffs of general application, the appli- 
cation of the railway companies comprises over 150 excep- 
tional or special single rates and more or less comparative 
schedules of exceptional rates, lower than the class rates, ap- 
plicable to various commodities. 

“To quote the judgment—‘No flat increase of 5, 10 or other 
percentage could be applied simply to augment railway 
revenue. Each rate of notice has to be considered having re- 
gard to its reasonableness for the service performed.’ 

“As each of these items has thus been separately dealt with 
on its merits it is impossible within the limits of a press notice 
to give any clear synopsis of the board’s conclusions. The 
application with respect to some of the commodity items has 
been declined and in numerous instances less has been granted 
than asked for by the railway companies. 

“The findings regarding the class tariffs may, however, 
briefly be summarized. In the territory bounded on the west 
by, but not including, Port Arthur, and by the Georgian Bay, 
Lake Huron and Detroit river, and on the east by Quebec 
and Megantic, also between C. P. R. stations in New Bruns- 
wick, the class rates, provided they are now lower than the 
standard or maximum mileage tariff, may be increased by 
two cents in the first and one cent in the fifth classes, the 
rates for the other classes to be properly proportioned in 
accordance with the standardized scale. An exception is 
made of the lines of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern between Parry Sound and Sudbury, otherwise no 
increases are allowed. 

“Because of the comparatively lower level of the rates to 
the Maritime Provinces great increases are permitted. Be- 
tween points in the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia and points west of Quebec, Levis and Megantic as 
far as Montreal and Valleyfield and north of the Ottawa 
river the first class will be advanced four cents and the fifth 
class two cents. The other classes in proportion. 

“Between the same maritime sections and points west of 
Montreal the carriers are authorized to increase their rates by 
six cents for the first class and three cents for the fifth, the 
remaining rates fitting in from the standardized scale. 

“Here, again, an exception is made of the line of the 
C. P. R. in the St. John River Valley, where the rates, instead 
of being advanced, will be lowered by the company so as 
not to exceed the St. John rates, this relief being due to the 
opening of the National Transcontinental south of Edmund- 
ston, N. B. 

“As the government railways are not subject to the juris- 
diction of the board, the Intercolonial and National Trans- 
continental management is, of course, free to fix its own rates. 
Nevertheless, the judgment provides that the through rates 
of the Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific and other independent 
companies in Quebec and Ontario, to Intercolonial points 
east of St. John, to Halifax and Sydney are to preserve the 
same differences, if any, over the St. John rates as at 
present.” 

Commodity rates have been increased on iron and steel 
articles by one-half cent per 100 pounds on all rates not over 
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15 cents per 100 pounds, one cent on rates between 15 and 
25 cents, and 1% cents on rates over 25 cents. Pig iron, 
billets, wire rods, rails and crop ends bear a rate increase of 
about five per cent. Cement increases one-half cent per 
hundred pounds on all rates under 15 cents, and one cent 
on all rates over 15 cents. On crushed stone, sand and gravel 
there is a general increase of about five cents per ton. On 
lumber there is one-half cent of an advance on all rates under 
15 cents and one cent on all rates over 15 cents for-distances 
over 60 miles, with an exception covering districts affected 
by the Ottawa rate. 

On paper there is an advance of one to two cents on less 
than carload movements. On carload shipments the com- 
modity rates advance three-fifths of a cent to districts west 
of Quebec, Levis and Megantic, and three cents per 100 
pounds to districts in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Quebec east of Levis. 

Hay reverts from the commodity to the tariff rates. In- 
creases on the rates on cattle, sheep and hogs are approxi- 
mately ene cent for distances from 31 to 40 miles, 1% cents 
for 46 to 50 miles, and two cents for distances over 50 
miles. 

There is a 10 per cent increase in coal rates, with a maxi- 
mum of 10 cents per ton, subject to certain exceptions, which 
reduce some rates. An advance of five and 10 cents per ton 
has been allowed on coke. 

Commodity rates have been abolished on leather so as to 
restore it to the fourth and fifth class rates. 

On canned goods there is a uniform increase of 11% cents 
to Quebec points and one to four cents to St. John. On cheese 
there is an advance of two cents per hundred pounds to 
Montreal. 

The proposed increases on fruits are postponed until they 
can be considered along with proposed increases in icing and 
salt for refrigeration, which are now under suspension. 


VENTILATION ACCESSORIES 


Two devices for use on the dampers of ventilating ducts 
have recently received extensive introduction. One is a 
damper quadrant with which a damper may be secured in 
any position. It consists entirely of malleable iron parts. 
The axle of the damper is attached to a short lever which 
rotates in contact with a frame containing a quadrant slot 
which is secured to the side of the duct. A wing nut in the 
end of the lever makes it possible to lock the lever at any 





The Damper Quadrant and Damper Clip 


point in the length of the quadrant slot, thus insuring a fixed 
position for the damper. 

In the case of dampers which require frequent adjust- 
ment where a positive lock would be a source of incon- 
venience, a damper clip has been provided known as the 
“Sure Lock Clip.” This is provided with one or two 
handles to which chains may be attached for hand operation 
and has a special adjustment in the barrel whereby the 
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damper is securely held in any position in which it is set. 

Ventilating ducts and other sheet metal work require ac- 
cessories especially adapted to the purpose; thus a special 
form of screw has been designed to cover the special re- 
quirements. The threads of these screws extend the entire 
length so that the metal may be drawn up flush with the 
head. The edges of the threads are sharp, causing them to 
cut into the metal in the manner of a tap. Another feature 
is that the screw is tapered only at the point, the sides of the 
screw being parallel for the larger portion of the length. 
These accessories are manufactured by the Parker Supply 
Company, New York. 


QUARTERLY ACCIDENT BULLETIN No. 57 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued Accident 
Bulletin No. 57 containing the record of railway accidents in 
the United States during July, August, and September, 1915. 
The number of persons killed in train accidents was 127 and 
of injured 1,837. . The total number of casualities of all 
classes reported was 46,049; or 2,531 killed and 43,518 
injured. With this bulletin the commission begins its new 
classification of casualties, announced last year. In the prin- 
cipal totals there is no important change. The injuries to 
trainmen, fatal and non-fatal, are divided, in table 1B, into 
14 classes. A new class, ‘‘non-train accidents,” includes the 
cases formerly classed as “‘industrial.’”” The condensed sum- 
mary, Table 1, is as follows: 


TaBLe No, 1-—-CAsSuALTIES TO PERSONS—STEAM RAILWAYS 


Passengers Employees Other persons 
and persons (including (trespassers 
carried employees and non- Total 
under contract not on duty) trespassers) persons 











ST Ge eS eS ee ee See 
Class Killed Inj’d Killed Inj’d Killed Inj’d Killed Inj’d 
Train accidents. 

SOMIGIOGR: 5.0.6 0 acces 9 514 31 314 4 13 44 841 
Derailments ......... 13 481 40 324 21 36 74 841 

Miscellaneous, includ- 
ing boiler explosions .. 11 8 139 1 5 9 155 
WGA. 2.655 34% o04% 22 1.906 79 777 26 54 127. 1,837 
Train-service accidents 40 1,431 434 8,589 1,812 2,915 2,286 12,935 
WOMGL: Feaans e308 62 2,437 513 9,366 1,838 2,969 2,413 14,772 
Nontrain accidents ... 100 28,337 18 409 118 28,746 
Grand total ..... 62 2,437 613 37.703 1,856 3,378 2,531 43,518 


Table No. 1A presents figures of the current bulletin, 
the bulletin next preceding, and that covering the corre- 
sponding quarter of the previous fiscal year, as follows: 





Taste No, 1A—ConpbENSED SUMMARY OF FATALITIES 
Bulletin Bulletin Bulletin 
No. 57 No..56 No. 53 
(July, (Apr., (July, 
Aug., May, Aug., 
and Sept., andJune, and Sept., 
No. Item 1915) 1915) 1914) 
1—Passengers killed in train accidents......... 22 2 73 
2—Fassengers killed, all causes................ 62 26 117 
3—Employees on duty killed in train accidents. . 78 46 73 
4—Employees on duty killed in coupling........ 30 22 27 
5—Employees on duty killed, total............. 438 329 463 
6—Total passengers and employees (items 2 and 
Se OWED, a crn Scares Wares a wteleacne oie amieldre/e-e 500 355 580 
7—Other persons killed, incl. tresp., nontresp., 
and employees not on duty, all causes..... 1,936 1,609 2,069 
8—Employees killed in industrial accidents... 95 94 99 
Grand total (items 6, 7, and 8)........ 2,531 2,058 2,748 


The non-train accidents—mostly accidents to employees 
at work (not on or around trains)—are divided, Table 1BA, 
into 13 classes of accidents and 5 classes of employees; but 
the number of hours worked, and the “man-hours,” reported 
by the roads, do not appear in the bulletin. The total num- 
ber of collisions and derailments reported was 2,853 (974 
collisions and 1,879 derailments). These are classified as 
follows 
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Taste No. Z—CoLLisions AND DERAILMENTS 
Number of 
persons— Damage to 

—_—"_—_ road and 

Number Killed Inj’d 


Classes 








equipment 
Collisions: 
RNS eerie ake 4 44 OS ok Salweleaceewas enc 92 13 212 $91,600 
PR oe aa eonine Kore orewen Wawa 77 12 323 118,700 
PRONE MEW, 6 ios oc tie dye 6:6 oem emeereeee 97 eae 9 41,600 
RIP CMIROO OE 95) 5.5 6060. velenne ee eats edws. ee 708 19 297 335,900 
POM okie Pe Re US Ae Hie aw ned amewentes 974 44 841 $587,800 
Derailments due to: 
Defects: cf r0adway eis ss cs ccc ccess ccoasy 380 8 206 $222,600 
Defects: of equipment... .....c6scscseces 964 21 114 805,700 
Negligence of trainmen, signalmen, etc. . 163 5 79 105,200 
Unforeseen obstructions of track, etc... 75 25 222 166,000 
Malicious obstruction of track, etc..... 27 3 32 41,300 
Miscellaneous causes ........ceeeeeees 270 32 188 332,000 
Te ERE Pas ta aie latin ele w ekradhin a-ucabanaamaiaes 1,879 74 841 $1,672,800 
Total collisions and derailments...... 2,853 118 1,682 $2,260,600 
Total for same quarter of— 
DER. iia 08 Kao RRT CE TERR ORE ER ERO YOR 3,085 172- 2.329 $2,342,511 
BORG: rile 8 6A Madidamete eA er nce Ronee webow 3.913 208 3,760 3,239,159 
RCA oid itans. 8a wa Adhd aware sad eeea~ meee 3,935 276 4,100 3,366,401 


The bulletin gives the usual tables classifying certain kinds 
of accidents in detail, all shown (for employees) under the 
14 heads above mentioned. 

Twenty-one accidents occurring during this quarter were 
investigated by the inspectors of the commission and the 
reports of these investigations fill 40 pages of the bulletin. 
The accidents occurred as follows: 


Spokane & Inland Empire and Idaho & Wash. 


No —McGuires, Tdaho ... ic.cdee 00d cedse'cee July 1 Side collision 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul—Rainier, Wash...... “ 3 Derailment 
Denver, Boulder & West.—Salina, Colo - 5 Derailment 
Minneapolis & St. Louis—Haydenville, Minn.. “ 7 Derailment 
Norfolk & Western—Roanoke, Va........... “« 22 Butting collision 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac.—Mickles, Ark.... «29 Rear collision 
Missouri,, Kan. & Tex.—Lockhart, Tex...... «© 30 Derailment 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac.—Waveland, Ark.. Aug. 1 Butting collision 
N. Y., N. H. & H.—Atlantic, Mass.......... = 4 Side collision 
Norfolk & Western—Swords Creek, Va...... “ 5 Derailment 
Pitts., Cinn., Chic. & St. L.-Cumberland, Ind.. = 9 Derailment 
Balt. & Ohio So. West.—Orient, Ohio...... ** 12 Rear collision 
Ches. & Ohio—Altman, W. Va..........-00- ** 17 Derailment 
Southern Pacific—Riverdale, Ore............ “20 Butting collision 
Colorado Midland—Idlewild, Colo........... “* 27 Butting collision 
Norfolk & Western—Welch, W. Va.......... ** 28 Butting collision 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.—Smithville, Tex.... Sept. 1 Butting collision 
Denver & Rio Grande—Deen, Colo.......... * 8 Butting collision 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf—Bingen, Ark....... s 9 Butting collision 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient—Mertzon, Tex.. = 9 Derailment 
Missouri Pacific—Plattsmouth, Nebr......... “24 Butting collision 


Electric Railways reporting to the commission (not includ- 
ed in the foregoing statistics) had 150 persons killed during 
the quarter and 1,303 injured; and there were 30 collisions 
and 18 derailments. Train accidents are charged with 5 
fatalities. The total number of passengers killed from all 
causes was 9; and of employees 14 (5 non-train accidents). 
The number of trespassers struck or run over by cars was 63; 
46 killed and 17 injured. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY.—During the year, 1914 to 
June, 1915, about 600,000 automobiles were built in the 
United States, as compared with 445,000 during the preced- 
ing year. It is believed that the total production for 1916 
will be about 900,000. 


THE MurMAN RatLtway oF Russta.—More than 15,000 
men are working on the Murman Railway, which will be 
completed in August or September. The terminus of the Mur- 
man Railway is an ice-free port on the Arctic Ocean, 700 
miles north of Petrograd. 


DISCHARGED PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS AS TICKET COLLECTORS. 
—lIt is stated that in future as many armless and one-armed 
men discharged from the army as possible will be employed 
on the Prussian State railways as ticket collectors. A ticket- 
punching apparatus worked by the feet has been adopted. 
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A fire at the shops of the Seaboard Air Line, at Portsmouth, 
Va., July 6, destroyed the coach shed and ten passenger cars; 
estimated loss, $100,000. 


The Southern Pacific has announced an increase of wages of 
25 cents a day for all section laborers, except Mexicans and 
Chinese, employed on its lines in California, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces exam- 
inations August 28 and 29 for the positions of inspector of 
safety appliances and inspector of hours of service under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; salary, $1,800 a year. Appli- 
cants must be between 25 and 50 years of age. Persons who 
desire to take the examinations should apply to a civil service 


board for form 1933. 


Herbert Deeming, for 13 years secretary of the Chicago 
General Managers’ Association and the Association of Western 
Railways, has become associated with D. C. Buell in the man- 
agement of the Railway Education Bureau at Omaha, Neb. 
His headquarters will be in Chicago temporarily, but later at 
Omaha. Mr. Deeming was formerly chief clerk to the president 
and general manager: of the Chicago & Western Indiana railroad 
and the Belt Railway of Chicago. 


The employees of the Pullman Car Works, Pullman, IIl., have 
organized a baseball league to consist of 10 competing teams. 
J. S. Runnells, president of the Pullman Company, has offered 
a permanent cup for the winning team and a set of medals for the 
individual members. The company will furnish uniforms and all 
necessary incidental equipment. LeRoy Kramer, vice-president 
of the Pullman Company, has been made honorary president of 
the league; R. Thompson is president, C. Swingle, vice-president ; 
E. A. Backlin, secretary-treasurer. 


The board of directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad at its 
meeting on June 12 authorized an appropriation not to exceed 
$100,000, to be expended under the direction of the proper execu- 
tive officers for the relief of the families and dependents of em- 
ployees who have been enlisted in the army or navy of the 
United States through membership in the national guard or 
otherwise, and who have been called into active service. Each 
case will be dealt with on its own merits, so that the relief will 
in every case be directed into channels where there is an estab- 
lished necessity for its application. 


Anderson Pace, manager of the Bureau of Railway Publicity 
of Illinois, has sent out a circular and also has published an 
advertisement in Chicago newspapers announcing the organi- 
zation of the bureau by the railway companies operating within 
the state of Illinois, for the purpose of promoting “a better 
acquaintance between the public and the railways of Illinois, 
a hetter understanding by the railways of what the public wants 
and thinks, a better understanding by the public of railway 
needs and problems, and increased co-operation between the 
railways and those whom they serve.” 


Violent Storm in the Gulf States 


Railroads throughout large sections of the states of Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama sustained great damage from 
a tropical hurricane moving inland from the Gulf of Mexico on 
July 5. After striking the vicinity of Pensacola, Fla., and Mobile, 
Ala., it moved through southern Mississippi as a violent rainstorm 
which caused washouts all through that section and much 
damage to bridges. At Bond, Miss., on the Gulf & Ship Island, 
an engineman and a fireman were killed in a derailment 
caused by a washout. Near Pensacola, a Louisville & Nashville 
bridge, three miles long, over the Escambia Bay, was washed 
out, necessitating a long detour for eastern traffic. Several 
days elapsed before conditions were generally restored to any- 
thing approaching normal. 


Georgia’s State Railroad 


In accordance with recommendations contained in the report 
of the Western & Atlantic releasing commission of the state of 
Georgia, a bill has been introduced into the legislature, which is 
now in session, amending the releasing act by providing that 
the next lessee, with the written consent of the governor, may 
sublet trackage rights. This was previously prohibited. Another 
bill would give the commission complete authority to handle 
all matters pertaining to encroachments on the right of way. 
The commission, in its report, states that it is investigating the 
ownership of property by the state at St. Mary’s, in connec- 
tion with the proposed construction of deep-water terminals 
at that port. The commission has not yet reached any con- 
clusions as to the extension to the sea. The report contains 
an appreciation of the aid extended by John Howe Peyton, 
president, and Hunter McDonald, chief engineer of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, present lessee. 


Slow Orders and Hand Signals* 


Inspectors spoke of the necessity of men being very careful 
when working at a bridge where there is a slow order, not to 
wave at engineer on passing trains and not to make any signal 
with the hands, as the engineer is liable to mistake it for a “high 
ball” and not slacken speed across the bridge. Cases were cited 
in the past where the engineer approaching with his train to 
where men were working waved with his hand at the foreman 
in charge, who returned the salute by waving his hand; and the 
engineer thought, or pretended he thought, it was the go ahead 
signal, and did not slacken speed; an accident resulted and the 
foreman received the blame. 

It was decided that if the engineer waves or signals to the 
foreman, and foreman feels that he must acknowledge the cour- 
tesy, then the best thing to do is to nod the head; but in any 
case keep the hands down so that nothing can be construed as 
a signal to continue at regular speed. In case of an accident 
where slow orders have been disregarded, if the foreman has 
waved or signaled in any way to the engineer, then the engineer 
can easily lay all blame on the foreman. 


American Shipbuilding During the Year Ended June 30, 1916 


The Bureau of Navigation, Department of Commerce, reports 
that 1,030 vessels of 347,847 gross tons were built in the United 
States and officially numbered during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916, compared with 1,266 vessels of 215,711 gross tons 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915. The seaboard yards 
have built 35 large steel merchant steamers aggregating 191,859 
gross tons, the largest merchant steel output in their history. 
Of these, 21 steamers are each over 5,000 gross tons, the largest 
being the H. H. Rogers of 10,050 gross tons; and 14 are between 
3,000 and 5,000 gross tons each. The Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company built 6 of 40,329 gross, Mary- 
land Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md., 8 of 35,665 gross, 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., 5 of 32,665 gross, New 
York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, New Jersey, 7 of 32,164 
gross, and Fore River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass., 
4 of 24,932 gross. The Newport News, Camden and Quincy 
yards were also engaged in naval construction. Of these steel 
ocean steamers 24 of 138,858 gross tons have been registered 
for foreign trade, 8 of 34,386 gross tons enrolled for the coast- 
ing trade, one, of 6,034 gross tons, was sold to Norwegians and 
up to June 30 the two remaining had not been documented. Of 
the relatively small output of the Great Lakes, 8 vessels of 
14,775 gross tons are each under 2,500 tons, built for the ocean 
trade of which 4 are for foreign trade and one has been sold 
to Norwegians. 





*Frcem the Minutes of a Frisco Staff Meeting. 
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Transportation of the National Guard 


Following a mecting of the military committee of the passenger 
trafic officers of the western railroads at Chicago on July 7, 
E. L. Bevington, chairman of the Transcontinental Passenger 
Association, gave out a statement as a reply to some of the 
newspaper criticisms regarding the transportation of the National 
Guard. He said in part: 

“Some of the published criticisms of the railroads and of the 
government regarding the method of transporting the National 
Guard*to the Mexican border fail to take into consideration the 
conditions under which the movement had to be handled. 

“The principal objection seems to be the fact that it was neces- 
sary to transport some of the troops for a part of the way in 
day coaches, instead of in sleeping cars. The regulations of 
the war department for this traffic do not provide for the use 
of standard sleeping cars, except for officers. 

“If all of the tourist sleeping cars in the United States could 
have been placed at the disposal of the war department and 
assembled at the mobilization camps at once it would have taken 
nearly six weeks to transport the entire 120,000 men to the bor- 
der, if they all required sleeping car equipment. 

“Cars were placed at the disposal of the government as rap- 
idly as possible, but it must be remembered that they were scat- 
tered all over the country and that it took time to move them. 
Neither the railroads nor the Pullman Company had any ad- 
vance notice of the emergency, although by prior arrangement 
with the war department routes had been arranged in advance 
for the movement of troops from every military post in the 
United States, so planned as to distribute the traffic among the 
railroads, to avoid congestion on any one line, to secure the 
most direct route and to enable cars and engines to be brought 
into service in the shortest possible time. 

“However, as compared with the experience during the Span- 
ish war in 1898, the movement has been handled with remarkable 
precision. Great credit is due to Col. Chauncey B. Baker, 
deputy quartermaster-general at Washington, for the foresight 
he displayed in co-operating with the railroads long in advance, 
in ‘planning the routings and as many of the arrangements as 
could be planned in advance, without which provision delays 
and congestion must inevitably have occurred.” 

Representative Charles Bennett Smith, of Buffalo, has offered 
a resolution in the National House of Representatives calling 
upon the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
“conduct an inquiry for the purpose of determining the cause 
and fixing the responsibility for the failure of the railroads to 
provide adequate and proper accommodations to transport the 
National Guard of New York to the Mexican border,” and ask- 
ing that “the committee recommend to Congress such remedies 
as may be deemed fit to prevent a recurrence of the conditions 
described, and a punishment of the person or persons responsible 
for them.” 

The resolution “The railroad facilities provided for 
transporting the National Guard of the State of New York to 
the Mexican border are said to have been indescribably bad, 
three men being compelled in many instances to occupy one seat, 
and no sleeping accommodations of any kind having been fur- 
nished, except for the officers of the regiments. 

“Great suffering has resulted from the failure of the railroads 
to provide suitable and necessary equipment to meet the require- 
ments of the situation. 

“Sufficient time was given the railroads to provide an adequate 
number of cars, and to supply at least the ordinary comforts of 


says: 


travel to the members of the New York National Guard on their’ 


way to the border to protect American lives and property.” 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, date of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoaD_ SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, August 
16-18, 1916, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Execrric Rartway Association.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th street, 
New York. Annual convention, October 9-13, Atlantic City, N. J 

AMERICAN Etrectric RAILWAY MANUFACTURERS’ 
Connaughy, 165 Broadway, New York. 
9-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Rartway Toor. ForemMen’s Association.—Owen D. Kinsey, II- 

Annual meeting, August 24-26, 1916, Hotel 


AssocraTion.—H. G. Mc- 
Annual convention, October 


linois Central, Chicago. 
Sherman, Chicago. 
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American Society oF Crvit Encinerers.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CakR WHEELS.—George W. Lyn- 
don, 1214 McCormick cay Chicago. Annual convention, October 
10, 1916, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

Canapian Rattway CLur.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s AssociaTIon oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CentraL Rartway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meeting, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Raitway Cius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew ‘Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ SocrETY OF WESTERN PeENnNsyLvania.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month. Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 


hicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RarLroaD Master BracxsMitus’ Association.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next meeting, August 15-17, 1916, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1126 
Broadway, Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, August 29 to Sep- 
tember 1, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Master Car AND LocoMoTIvEe PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AnD Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next annual 
meeting, September 12-14, 1916, ‘‘The Breakers,” Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Encranp Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, 
August and September, Boston. 


NEw ee emg ey D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
egular meeting riday in month, except June, Jul dA t 
29 W. 39th St. New York. Pree oe See 


NraGaRA Frontier Car MEn’s Association.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, New 
York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Prorra_AssocraTION OF RarLroap Orricers.—M. W. Rotchford, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 


RarLtroap CLus oF Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

Raitway Cius oF PittspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R.R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway Frre Protection Association.—Frank C. Irvine, 1125 Pennsyl- 
vania Station, Fittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting, October 10, 1916, 
Chicago. 

Raitway Sicnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next annual convention, September 12-14, 1916, Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

RicuMonp Rartroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 19-22, 1916, 
New York. 

St. Louis Rartway CLur.—R. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
ne, 2d Friday in month, except Tune, July and August, 

t. Louis. 

Sact Laxe Transportation Cius.—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month 
Salt Lake City. . 

S1cNaL Appliance AssociaTion.—F., W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

SouTHERN & SoUTHWESTERN RaiLway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

ToLepo Transportation Cius.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

TraFFIC CLus or Cutcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFric CLus oF NEwarx.—Roy S. Bushy, Firemen’s Bldg., Newark, N. 3. 
Regular meetings, Ist Monday, in month, except July and August 
The Washington, 559 Broad St., Newark. , 

Teamng Sas - ogg rg A. re 291 Broadway, New York. Reg- 
ular meetings, las uesday in month, except Ju 

- bay asain Hotel, ll York. a ee ae Sa 

RAFFIC CLUB OF PiTTspuRGH.—D. L. Wells, Gen’l Agent, Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings, “ei Pittsburgh. ” 

TraFfic Crus or St. Louis.—W. S. Crilly, 620 South 7th St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting, December 5, 1916. Noonday meetings, Octo- 

* ber to way ‘ 

RANSPORTATION CLuB oF Derroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office 
AS R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings whl ty Normandie Hotel, 
1t, 

TRAVELING EnGINEERS’ AssociaTIon.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Next meeting, September 5-8, 1916, Hotel Sherman 

- a. , 

Tan Society or ENnGINEERS.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 New ¢ u 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d aa te nee 

- cept Ped ene, See, = Lake City. ‘ 
/ESTERN CANADA AILWAY Ciur.—L. Kon, Immigration Age Gran 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular aclinns, 2d ll — 

cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. ws 
ale * Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

ar meetings, uesday in month, 

August, Grand Pacific Hotel, hing oe a ee ae 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF EnGInEERS.—E. N. Layfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
August, generally cn other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, Ist 
Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. , 
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Traffic News 


Commission and Court News 


UNEUUUUNOU OOO EEEEEENEELS EES 





T. C. Tipton, hitherto freight agent of the Fort Smith & 
Western, at Atlanta, has been chosen traffic manager of the 
Jacksonville Traffic Bureau, Jacksonville, Fla., and will take up 
his duties July 15. The Jacksonville Traffic Bureau is an in- 
corporated concern, succeeding the traffic department of the 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce. Its president is John Ball. 


The American International Terminal Company has been or- 
ganized under the laws of Delaware, with a capital of $100,000, 
to study the problems of railway, steamship, and industrial termi- 
nals, apparently at New York City, with the purpose of pro- 
viding better facilities for the extension of export trade. This 
concern seems to be a combination of interests connected with 
the National City Bank, of New York, and Stone & Webster. 
W. H. Lyford, general counsel of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
has been retained as consulting expert by the new company. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford had to extend its 
temporary embargo on traffic moving via the Harlem river and 
Maybrook gateways to July 12, the congestion having continued 
to increase. The accumulation of freight was caused in part by 
the holiday interval; by the New England troop movement to 
the Mexican border, and the heavy summer and Independence 
Day travel. A large number of freight engines had to be used 
in passenger service, necessitating some curtailment in freight 
service. On June 3 there were 1,758 cars being held under 
demurrage; on July 1 this had decreased, through better as- 
sistance of consignees, io 994 cars. The company calls for the 
continued co-operation of consignees and asks them not to order 
in excess of actual requirements. 





Ticket Frauds on the New York Central 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended a para- 
graph in a tariff of the West Shore division of the New York 
Central, giving notice that commutation tickets will not be sold 
to passengers who have misused such tickets; and public hear- 
ings have been held in New York City on the question of the 
reasonableness of such a provision. The paragraph in question, 
which has been in force several months on other divisions of 
the New York Central, in connection with tariffs which name 
intrastate rates only, is as follows: 

In consideration of the reduced rate at which monthly commutation tick- 

ets are sold. their limitations must be strictly observed, and no commutation 
ticket will he sold to any person who, having previously purchased such a 
ticket, shal! have used it, or permitted it to be used, in violation of the 
provisions therein contained, 
Officers of the road think that their traffic has suffered many 
thousands of dollars annually by the misuse of commutation 
tickets. Merchants and others buy tickets and sell coupons, to 
persons not entitled to ride on them, at rates much below the 
single-ticket fares. For example, the monthly commutation rate 
from Poughkeepsie to New York, 73 miles, is but 28 cents a 
trip, while the regular one-way fare is $1.58, and the single 
round-trip fare is $2.80, leaving a margin of $1.30 on a single 
ride and $2.24 on a round-trip. 

It is said that some of these scalpers have made such large 
profits that the lifting of a book by a conductor, when wrong- 
fully used, has not deterred them; they have bought more books. 

RAILWAY EXTENSION IN ARGENTINA.—The Buenos Aires West- 
ern Railway was authorized by a decree of February 7, 1916, to 
build a branch line extending westward for 100 miles from 
Colonia Alvear (Mendoza). 


New Locomotives FOR THE SouTH AFRICAN RaAiLWway.—The 
South African Railway has recently received five large locomo- 
tives, built by the North British Locomotive Company, accord- 
ing to the designs and _ specifications of the railway’s chief 
mechanical engineer. These engines, which are of the Mallet 
compound type, are said to be the largest in the world to run 
on the 3-ft. 6-in. gage. It is probable that these locomotives will 
be assigned to the Witbank Line, in the Transvaal, where the 
coal traffic is heavy. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


A complaint on behalf of Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken and 
Elizabeth has been filed with the commission asking: That rates 
to and from New Jersey cities on traffic shipped to or from 
trunk line territory and beyond, via the trunk line railroads, 
with terminals at Jersey City, Hoboken and Weehawken, N. J., 
be established lower than those charged by the same lines on 
trafic to and from New York and Brooklyn, to and from 
the same territory, to the extent of the difference of the cost of 
service. That reciprocal switching arrangements and reasonable 
joint rates be established for the interchange of freight between 
the railroads having their terminals at Jersey City, Hoboken and 
Weehawken at a reasonable distance from these terminals; that 
all freight originating at and delivered to the defendant rail- 
roads at Jersey City, Hoboken or Weehawken be required to be 
given the same handling and dispatch as New York tonnage, 
and that all freight consigned to New Jersey towns be allowed 
the same period of free storage as New York and Brooklyn. 





Rates on Salt 

Swift & Co. v. Union Pacific et al.: 

A rate of 27% cents per 100 Ib. on bulk salt in carloads from 
Kansas producing points to Fort Worth and North Fort Worth, 
Tex., is found unreasonable and maximum rates are prescribed 
for the future. (39 I. C. C., 665.) 


Livestock Switching at Nashville, Tenn. 


Nashvilie Abattoir, Hide & Melting Association et al. v. 
Louisville & Nashville et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 
Defendant's refusal to deliver and receive carload shipments 
of live stock at complainant’s private siding in Nashville, Tenn., 
found not to be unreasonable or discriminatory. (40 I. C. C., 


134.) 


Lumber from Louisiana Points 


Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

A proposed cancellation of joint through rates on vellow- 
pine lumber from producing points on the Louisiana Western, 
the Lake Charles & Northern and Morgan's Louisiana & Texas 
to points on the Santa Fe system in Texas is found not justified. 


(39 I. C. C.,, 688.) 


Grain to Arkansas Points 


Opinion by the Commission: 

A proposed cancellation of joint rates on grain in carloads 
from points in Kansas and Missouri on the St. Louis & San 
Francisco by way of Bridge Junction, Ark., to points in Arkan- 
sas on the Rock Island is found justified in part. Schedules 
under suspension are ordered cancelled, but without prejudice 
to respondents’ right to file a new tariff conforming to the find- 
ings herein. (40 I. C. C, 49.) 


Lumber from Helen, Ga. 


Byrd-Matthews Lumber Company et al. v. Gainesville & 
Northwestern et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

The present adjustment of rates on lumber to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and other Ohio river crossings from Helen, Ga., and 
from Murphy, N. C.. and certain other points in North Caro- 
lina on the lines of the Southern Railway is found prejudicial 
to Helen, and a reasonable relationship is prescribed. (40 


‘. C. c, o) 


« 


Rates from New Orleans, La., to Tulsa, Okla. 


Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

The commission finds that the class rates from New Orleans, 
La., to Tulsa, Okla. are not unreasonable. Rates on certain 
commodities from New Orleans, and Galveston, Tex., are also 
not found unreasonable but a readjustment of rates to certain 
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Oklahoma points is suggested. Applications of defendants for 
relief from the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth sec- 
tion with respect to lower class and commodity rates from New 
Orleans to Joplin and Neosho, Mo., than to Tulsa, Okla., are 
granted. (40 I. C. CG, 9.) 





Illinois Grain to Chicago 


In the matter of rates applicable on grain from points in IIli- 
nois, via Chicago, to interstate destinations. Opinion by Com- 
missioner Clark: 

The principal question involved in this controversy is whether 
the interstate or the intrastate rates should be charged to Chi- 
cago, IIL, on grain originating at points in Illinois, billed to Chi- 
cago, and there stored in, or transferred through, elevators and 
ultimately moved therefrom on local rates to destinations be- 
yond the limits of the state. In nearly every instance the inter- 
state rate on grain from Illinois points to Chicago is higher than 
the intrastate rate. 

The commission finds as follows: 

Grain originating in Illinois, shipped locally intrastate to Chi- 
cago, there sold, and subsequently shipped all rail under local 
rates, or via lake, to interstate destinations, is subject to the 
local intrastate rates from points of origin to Chicago. 

Grain originating in Illinois, moving interstate to Chicago via 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, unloaded into elevators at Chicago, 
and subsequently shipped via lake under independent water line 
rates or charges, is subject to the local interstate rates from 
points of origin to Chicago. (40 I. C. C., 124.) 





Hardwood Lumber Reshipped from Nashville 


Nashzille Lumbermen’s Club v. Louisville & Nashville et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The rates and regulations applying on hardwood lumber 
shipped to Nashville, Tenn., and subsequently reshipped to points 
north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers are not found unreason- 
able or discriminatory. 

Discrimination was alleged because a lumber dealer at any 
of the Ohio river crossings may bring hardwood lumber from 
mills in Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida 
and Georgia into his lumber yards and there assort, grade, dry 
and dress it and, after storing it for an indefinite period, may 
finally ship it out to the markets in official classification territory, 
paying through charges from the mills to the ultimate destina- 
tion based on the rates to and from the crossing. Nashville is 
not a rate-breaking point, as are the Ohio river crossings; and 
lumber originating at stations on the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St, Louis or on the Tennessee Central takes the local rate into 
Nashville and, when reshipped, the established local charge 
from Nashville to the ultimate destination is exacted, making 
through charges from the mills that, as a rule, exceed the combi- 
nation of rates on the Ohio river crossings by from 0.1 cent to 
5 cents per 100 lb. (40 I. C. C., 59.) 


Cement to Texas Points 


Opinion by Commissioner Daniels: 

The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of Texas, in connection 
with the St. Louis & San Francisco, participated in an 18%-cent 
rate on Portland cement from Ada, Okla., to the first three 
points on its line in Texas. It also participated in a 22%4-cent 
rate to the same points from Harry’s and Eagle Ford, Tex., in 
connection with the Texas & Pacific and Fort Worth & Denver 
City, the distance from the latter points being slightly less than 
from Ada. Moved by an attack threatened upon its intrastate 
rates unless the interstate rates from Ada were increased, and 
failing to obtain the assent of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
to such increases, the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of Texas 
directed the cancellation of rates on cement from Ada to all 
points on its line in Texas. Upon inquiry into the reasonable- 
ness of the proposed cancellation and of certain substitute rates 
suggested at the hearing, the commission holds that no evi- 
dence has been introduced tending to show that the proposed 
cancellation or the suggested substitute rates would be just or 
reasonable, and that respondent’s apprehension of reductions in 
its intrastate rates constitutes no justification for canceling or 
increasing interstate rates when the propriety of the resulting 
increased rates is not established. (40 I. C. C., 94.) 
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Coal and Coke from Bon Air, Tenn. 


Opinion by Commissioner Clements: 

Over the protest of the Southern Railway but acting under its 
concurrence, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis reduced 
rates on bituminous coal from its Tennessee mines to Southern 
Railway stations in Georgia and changed the relationship be- 
tween these mines and the Southern’s Tennessee mines. The 
Southern withdrew its concurrence in such rates, necessitating 
their cancellation. The resulting combination rates are held by 
the commission not to have been justified, but the Southern is 
found to have justified increased rates in the amounts of those 
in effect prior to the reduction referred to. (40 I. C. C., 180.) 


Express Rates from Sioux City, lowa 


Trafic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club v. American 
Express Company et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The commission finds that the express rates between Sioux 
City, Iowa, and points in South Dakota are not unreasonable. 

The present relation of rates for transportation by express 
between Sioux City, Iowa, and points in South Dakota, and 
between the same South Dakota points and Sioux Falls, 
Mitchell, Aberdeen, Watertown and Yankton, S. D., is held, 
however, to give an undue preference to Sioux Falls, Mitchell, 
Aberdeen, Watertown and Yankton, and to result in prejudice 
and disadvantage to Sioux City. The defendants are ordered to 
remove this discrimination. (39 I. C. C., 703.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


At the request of the Georgia Shippers’ Association, the hear- 
ing on the proposed adjustment of freight rates by Georgia 
roads has been postponed by the State Railroad Commission to 
August 17, which is the day after the close of the legislative 
session. Attorneys for the railroads were ready but ac- 
ceded to the request. The commission has announced a program 
of hearings for eleven divisions of tariffs. The date set for the 
final hearing is September 2. The statement, which has been 
widely published in connection with this investigation of pro- 
posed increases, that freight rates are already higher in Georgia 
than in other Southern States, has been answered by the rail- 
roads in a long letter, sent to the principal newspapers, showing 
the incompleteness and unfairness of the comparison on which 
the statement was based. It is declared that on the great bulk 
of the freight the rates in Georgia are in reality lower. The com- 
parison, based on the numbered classes alone, covers a com- 
paratively small volume of merchandise. 





COURT NEWS 


Relief Associations 


The Indiana Appellate Court holds that an action for benefits 
against a railroad employees’ relief association cannot be main- 
tained where the establishment of such relief association is void 
under the Indiana statute of 1907, prohibiting railroads from 
maintaining any relief association the rules of which require an 
employee to waive personal injury claims on becoming a member. 


—B. & O. S. W. v. Duncan (Ind.), 112 N. E., 898. 


Limitation of Liability for Loss by Freezing 


A shipper, not wishing to wait for a refrigerator car, accepted 
a box car in which to ship potatoes from Kaleva to Chicago, 
expressly assuming by indorsement on the shipping order the 
risk of freezing. From a directed verdict for the plaintiff in an 
action for damages, the potatoes being frozen on the ground of 
unreasonable delay at Kaleva, the railroad appealed. It was not 
shown that the potatoes did not freeze before the delay at Kaleva 
had become unreasonable... The Michigan Supreme Court held 
that the plaintiff could not recover notwithstanding Michigan 
Uniform Bills of Lading Act, permitting the carrier to insert in 
the bill of lading only such conditions as do not impair his 
obligation to exercise the “degree of .care in the transportation 
and safe-keeping of the goods intrusted to him which a reason- 
ably careful man would exercise in regard to similar goods of 
his own.” This could not be intended to require the carrier to 
take precautions with goods which the owner himself deemed it 
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unnecessary or undesirable to take. The owners were equally 
aware o? the danger of freezing, anticipated it, yet relied upon 
chance by their failure to put a stove in the car—Lardie & Son 
v. Manistee & North Eastern (Mich.), 158 N. W., 31. 





Proper Notice of Claim for Damages 


In a suit for negligent delay in a shipment of live stock the 
defense was set up that no notice of claim for damages was 
given as required by the shipping contract. The Kansas City 


‘Court of Appeals held that a letter from the railroad’s superin- 


tendent of freight loss and damage claims, which was on its face 
an admission that a claim was filed with the road concerning the 
shipment, but which did not show when it was received; the letter 
treating the matter as though notice had been given in proper 
time, was sufficient evidence that notice was given within the 
required time. This, the court said, was not treating the letter 
as showing any waiver of notice, but holding that the evidence 
showed notice was given and inferably, from the facts and con- 
duct of the parties, within the required time.—McFall v. St. 
Louis & San Francisco (Mo.), 185 S. W., 1,157. 


Crossing Accident—Standing on Track 


Where a person at a crossing stood on one track in broad 
daylight, waiting for a train to pass on another track, the Michi- 
gan Supreme Court holds that the engineer of an approaching 
freight train on the track on which the person stood had a right 
to assume that the latter would seasonably step aside, and until 
it became apparent that he would not do so there could be no 
negligence of the engineer “after discovery of the plaintiff’s negli- 
gence,” and the railroad was entitled to a directed verdict.— 


3onner v. Grand Trunk Western (Mich.), 158 N. W., 3. 





Delivery of Goods 


A bill of lading of hay to the order of the consignor was de- 
livered by the bank to the buyer that he might exercise the right 
of inspection, which the shipping contract allowed him to do. 
The hay was promptly returned after inspection, and the buyer 
refused to receive it because it was not in good condition. The 
station agent by mistake marked the bill canceled by delivery. 
After a delay of more than a month, during which the consignor 
insisted on treating the transaction as a delivery, the hay was 
returned to and sold by him. He then sued the railroad and 
the bank for the difference between the price realized and the 
contract price. The Kansas City Court of Appeals held that the 
station agent’s mistake did not entitle the plaintiff to treat the 
hay as delivered, so as to render the railroad liable for wrongful 
cancellation. The mistake ‘was corrected immediately, and, of 
course, before any injury could have resulted. The damage was 
the result of the plaintiff's own fault—St. Joseph Hay & Feed 
Co. v. Missouri Pacific (Mo.), 185 S. W., 1162. 





Routing Shipments—Different Rates Between Two Points 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company and the Zenith Furnace Com- 
pany delivered 14 carloads of coal to the Northern Pacific at 
Duluth, Minn., to be carried to Hitterdal, Minn., for delivery 
to the consignee, the plaintiff in an action to recover excess 
freight rates. The Northern Pacific owned and operated two 
lines cut of Duluth, over either of which it could have carried 
the coal to Hitterdal. One line, 228.1 miles long, was wholly 
within Minnesota, and the legal rate for such shipments over 
that line, as fixed by the state statute of 1907, was $1.28 per 
ton. The other line, 234.7 miles long, ran through Wisconsin 
for 11.7 miles, and the legal rate for such shipments over this 
line, as fixed by tariffs filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was $2 per ton. The railroad, having received no in- 
structions as to the line over which the coal should be shipped, 
transported it over the interstate line, and collected from plaintiff 
$2 per ton. The railroad’s only defense was that the shipment 
was subject to the interstate rate. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court holds that where a railroad 
operates two lines between the same points and the freight rate 
over one line is less than over the other, if other conditions are 
reasonably equal, it is the duty of the company to transport 
shipments between those points over the line which will give 
the shipper the benefit of the cheaper rate; or to show that 
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shipper selected the other line, or that a proper regard for his 
interests required the shipment to be made over it. The rates 
prescribed by the state statute were held to be the lawful rates 
for transporting intrastate shipments from the time that act de- 
clared such rates to be in effect, notwithstanding the fact that 
the enforcement thereof had been enjoined for a time. The 
railroad was not relieved from its duty by the fact that the 
validity of the lower rate was in litigation, and until the judg- 
ment of the United States Supreme Court established its validity 
and annulled the injunction. The fact that owing to easier 
grades it was more economical to transport the shipments over 
the interstate line did not justify disregard of the plaintiff's 
right—Solum v. Northern Pacific (Minn.), 157 N. W., 906. 





Sufficiency of Bridge Tell-Tales 


In an action against a railroad for the death of a brakeman, 
killed by striking a low bridge while on top of a train, it was 
shown that there was a telltale within 247 feet of the bridge, and 
that the train was moving 25 miles an hour. The New York 
Appellate Division held that it was a question for the jury 
whether the telltale was too near the bridge. While the evidence 
showed that the brakeman had been employed by the railroad as 
a fireman and brakeman for a year, it also showed that he had 
made only from 7 to 10 trips on this branch of the road, and 
that the time of the accident was the first time he had ever been 
on the top of the train when it passed under the bridge. Did he 
know, or should he have known, the distance of the telltale from 
the bridge? It was held that this was a question for the jury. 

Was the engineer of the train negligent in not signalling with 
the engine whistle as the train neared the bridge? There was 
no rule of the company requiring such signals. Was it im- 
putable negligence on the part of the engineer not to give 
them of his own volition? The engineer testified that he some- 
times whistled as the engine neared a low bridge if he thought 
the brakemen might be unaware. Perhaps he might not have 
occasion to do this twice in a year, and then only when he 
thought that he noticed that the brakeman was unconscious at 
the moment of the situation. It was held that it was error to 
submit to the jury any question of negligence on the part of 
the engineer. The court distinguished the case from Curren v. 
Lake Champlain & M., 211 N. Y. 60, 105 N. E. 105, where the 
practice of signaling relied on was uniform. Judgment for the 
plaintiff was reversed and a new trial granted —Marus v. Central 
of New Jersey (N. Y.), 155 N. Y. Supp., 586. 





The Right to Work Is Property 


The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts holds that the 
state statute of 1914, declaring that the right to work shall no longer 
be a property right and prohibiting injunction in violation of 
employment contract cases where no irreparable damage is about 
to be committed on property, was beyond the power of the legis- 
lature to enact, since it deprived the laborer of property without 
due process of law. The right to work is property of which one 
cannot be deprived by simple mandate of the legislature, but is 
protected by the 14th amendment io the Constitution of the 
United States, and by numerous guaranties of the state constitu- 
tion. The mere fact that it is also a part of the liberty of the 
citizen does not affect its character as property. A further effect 
of the statute was to deprive laborers of the equal protection of 
the laws. It provides in substance that the property right to 
labor of any individual or number of individuals associated to- 
gether shall not be recognized in equity as property when assailed 
by a labor combination, unless irreparable damage is about to be 
committed, and no relief by injunction shall be granted save in 
like cases where there is no relief at law. 

“Tf a laborer must stand helpless in a court while others there 
receive protection respecting the same general subject which is 
denied to him, he is not being afforded his constitutional right of 
the equal protection of the laws. The right to make contracts 
to earn money by labor is at least as essential to the laborer as is 
any property right to other members of society. If as much pro- 
tection is not given by the laws to this property, which often 
may be the owner’s only substantial asset, as is given other kinds 
of property, the laborer stands on a plane inferior to that of 
other property owners. Absolute equality before the law is a 
fundamental principle of the Constitution. The courts must be 
open to all upon the same terms. Doubtless the legislature may 
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make many classifications in laws which regulate conduct and to 
some extent restrict freedom. So long as these have some ra- 
tional connection with what may be thought to be the public 
health, safety, or morals, or in a restricted sense, so as not to 
include everything that might be enacted on grounds of mere 
expediency, they offend no constitutional provision. Weekly 
payment laws, employers’ liability acts, workmen’s compensation 
acts, inspection laws based on number of employees, and numer- 
ous statutes similar in principle have been upheld. But these 
are all quite different from that in question.” 

The action in which the question arose was one in which a 
labor union was alleged to be conspiring to deprive the com- 
plainants of their employment if they did not desert their own 
and join the defendant organization, by using unlawful pressure 
on employers by threats of sympathetic strikes and otherwise.— 
Bogni v. Perotti (Mass.), 112 N. E., 853. 





Crossing Accident—Contributory Negligence 


Action was brought by a chauffeur for personal injuries sus- 
tained in attempting to cross the Lehigh Valley tracks near 
Valois, N. Y. The automobile was struck by a train and two 
of its occupants were killed. In the Federal District Court the 
plaintiff secured a judgment, from which the railroad appealed. 
It did not dispute the negligence of the engineer in failing to give 
warning by bell or whistle, or the amount of the verdict, and the 
only question in the case was whether the plaintiff exercised the 
care which the law required of him. “What the plaintiff did or 
did not do before he got upon the track,” the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit said, in affirming the lower 
court’s judgment, “is of the greatest importance. The 
plaintiff knew for a distance of half a mile south of the crossing 
that he was approaching it. When he was about 825 feet from 
it he shut off the power and let his automobile coast to a point 
146 ft. short of the crossing, where he brought his car to a stop. 
He then looked both ways along the tracks, and, seeing no sign of 
a train, started towards the crossing, and continued to look as 
well as he could, both ways, until he got on the crossing and 
saw the engine approaching him from about 200 feet away. He 
heard no sound of the engine before he saw it. At that time his 
seat in the automobile was right over the first track. He then 
put on power, all he dared to, in an effort to get across ahead 
of the train, because, he said, he knew he couldn’t stop to clear 
it. The locomotive hit the rear end of the automobile and 
threw it from the track, smashing it pretty well to pieces.” The 
plaintiff testified that before he stopped to look and listen an 
orchard and cattle guards obstructed his view. It was held that 
whether the plaintiff told the truth and whether he exercised 
sufficient care were questions for the jury. Mr. Ward, Circuit 
Judge, dissented, on the ground that the plaintiff was guilty of 
contributory negligence as a matter of law, saying: “He em- 
ployed an engineer to take measurements on the ground, who 
testified that at a point 146 ft. south of the track on which the 
train was approaching there is an unobstructed view of the 
curve, that is, about 3,498 ft. from the crossing, and at a point 
100 ft. south an unobstructed view for 3,380 ft. Such obstruc- 
tions as were spoken of, as for instance, fences, cattle guards, 
telegraph poles, interfered no more with the plaintiff’s vision 
than would a balloon or a bird flying in the air. Giving the train 
60 miles and the car 8 miles an hour, which are the highest 
speeds testified to, the train would move 88 ft. and the car nearly 
12 ft. a second; in other words, at a point 146 ft. south of the 
place of collision, one could see the train approaching about 
1,520 ft. away, and one who started from that point, as the 
plaintiff says he did, would at 8 miles an hour arrive at it in 15 
seconds, with the train in full view all the time. The plaintiff 
testified he stopped at the 146-ft. point, looked and did not see 
the train, and then started up and looked and did not see it until 
the train was within 200 ft. This testimony cannot be believed. 
If he had looked he must have seen it in time to avoid the col- 
lision, because he said he could stop his car in 6 ft.”—Lehigh 
Valley v. Kilmer, C. C. A., 231 Fed., 628. 

In an action arising out of the same facts by the executor of 
a female passenger who was killed while riding in the back seat 
of the automobile, it was held that the decision in the Kilmer 
case ruled this, and the question whether the deceased was guilty 
of contributory negligence in not doing something to stop the 
chauffeur from driving in front of the train was a question for 
the jury.—Lehigh Valley v. Emens, C. C. A., 231 Fed., 636. 
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Railway Officers 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


George R. Allen has been appointed assistant general solicitor 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., 
succeeding Henry W. Bikle, promoted. Effective August 1. 


Henry Wolf Bikle, whose appointment as assistant general 
counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with office at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has already been announced in these columns, was born on 
October 20, 1877, at 
Gettysburg, Pa. He pre- 
pared for college at 
Steven’s Hall, in Gettys- 
burg, and later took a 
course at Pennsylvania 
College, graduating in 
1897 with degree of A.B. 
Mr. Bikle studied law at 
Gettysburg until the fall 
of 1898, and then en- 
tered the law depart- 
ment of the University 
of Pennsylvania, gradu- 
ating from this institu- 
tion in 1901. In June of 
the same year he was 
admitted to the bar, and 
since 1904 he has been 
first a lecturer and later 
assistant professor inthe 





H. W. Bikle 


law department of the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was appointed assistant general solicitor of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad on December 1, 1907, which position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment as assistant general 
counsel of the same road as above noted. 


A. W. Thompson, whose appointment as vice-president in 
charge of traffic and commercial development of the Baltimore & 
Ohio system, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., has already 
been announced in these 
columns, was born on 
May 8, 1875, at Erie, 
Pa., and was graduated 
from Allegheny College, 
Meadville, in 1897, as a 
civil engineer. The fol- 
lowing year he began 
railway work in the en- 
gineering department of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and in 1899 was 
appointed assistant engi- 
neer of surveys on the 
Pittsburgh division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 
He was made assistant 
engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh division in 1900, 
and the following year 
was appointed engineer 
of the Cumberland di- 
vision. In 1902 he re- 
turned to Pittsburgh as division engineer, and the following year 
went back te the Cumberland division as superintendent. He 
was transferred to Wheeling, W. Va., in 1904, as superintendent 
of the Wheeling division, and from 1907 to April, 1910, he was 
chief engineer of maintenance of way. In April, 1910, he was 
promoted to chief engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio system, in- 
cluding the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, and remained in 
this position until December, 1910, when he was made general 
manager of the same roads at Baltimore, Md. On April 11, 
1912, he was elected third vice-president of the same roads and 
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the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, with office at Baltimore, and 
now becomes vice-president in charge of traffic and commercial 
development of the Baltimore & Ohio system, as above noted. 


C. S. Sikes, auditor for the receivers for the Pere Marquette, 
has been appointed general auditor for the receivers, the posi- 
tion of auditor having been abolished. J. O. Talbott, assistant 
auditor, has been appointed assistant general auditor; A. J. 
Anderson, auditor of traffic accounts, has been appointed auditor 
of freight traffic, and F. W. Niemann has been appointed auditor 
of passenger traffic The positions of assistant auditor, auditor 
of traffic accounts and assistant auditor of traffic accounts have 
been abolished, effective July 1. 

Operating 
The headquarters of the dining car and hotel department of 


the Union Pacific system have been transferred from Omaha, 
Neb., to Ogden, Utah. 


R. E. Orr, acting trainmaster of the Grand Trunk at Lindsay, 
Ont., has been appointed trainmaster of the eighth, ninth and 
tenth districts, with headquarters at Lindsay. 


J. H. Carlisle, assistant to general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio of 
Indiana, at Richmond, Va., has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager, with headquarters at Richmond. 


T. B. Burgess, trainmaster of the Baltimore & Ohio at Gar- 
rett, Ind., has been appointed assistant superintendent with of- 
fice at Cleveland, Ohio. Lyman H. Campbell has been pro- 
moted from a position in the operating department at Baltimore, 
Md., to trainmaster of the Chicago division, with office at Gar- 
rett, succeeding Mr. Burgess. 


Carl A. Mitchell, trainmaster of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford at Hartford, Conn., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Hartford division, succeeding A. W. Honywill, 
assigned to other duties, and Charles H. Motsett has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the New London division, with head- 
quarters at New London, vice P. T. Litchfield, assigned to other 
duties. 


J. G. Bloom, division engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, at Little Rock, Ark., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Amarillo division, with headquarters at Amarillo, Tex., 
vice H. J. Sewell, transferred to the Louisiana division with 
office at Eldorado, Ark. D. Van Hecke, superintendent of the 
Louisiana division, has been transferred to the Indian Territory 
division with headquarters at Haileyville, Okla., vice H. F. 
Reddig, transferred to the Oklahoma division, with headquarters 
at El Reno, Okla. C. L. Ruppert, superintendent of the Okla- 
homa division, has been transferred to the Missouri division, 
with headquarters at Trenton, Mo., vice F. W. Rosser, resigned. 


James Paul Stevens, whose appointment as general manager 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio of Indi- 
ana, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., has already been an- 
nounced, was born on December 28, 1885, at Peru, Ind., and was 
educated in the common schools. He began yvailway work in 
January, 1901, on the Chesapeake & Ohio and served to 1904 
consecutively as clerk, telegraph operator and despatcher, at 
Hinton, W. Va., and at Richmond, Va. In January, 1904, he 
was appointed chief despatcher on the Cincinnati division at 
Covington, Ky., remaining in that position until February, 1907, 
when he was promoted to assistant superintendent of the same 
divisicn. In January of the following year he was appointed 
superintendent of the same division. On May 1, 1910, he was 
appointed general superintendent, and since that time has served 
in this capacity on all three general divisions of the same road 
until his appointment on July 1, as general manager of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, as 
above noted. 


B. B. Greer, whose appointment as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
has been announced, was born in Chicago in 1877. He was 
educated at Armour Institute and Dartmouth College and began 
railway work in 1899 with the Great Northern. He remained 


with that company until 1908, filling various positions, including 
roadmaster’s clerk, chief clerk to the superintendent, roadmaster 
and assistant superintendent. 


Mr. Greer then entered the service 
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of the Burlington as transportation inspector on the general 
manager’s staff, and has since been consecutively superintendent 
of terminals at St. Louis, Mo., division superintendent at Han- 
nibal, Mo., and St. Joseph, and assistant to the general manager 
of the lines east of the Missouri river, with headquarters at 
Chicago. On January 1, 1915, he was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral manager of the lines east, with office at Chicago, and on 
March 1, of the same year, was transferred to Omaha, Neb., as 
assistant general manager of the lines west. As assistant to 
the vice-president he has headquarters at Chicago. 


Thomas B. Coppage, whose appointment as general superin- 
tendent of the first district of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
has been announced, was born on June 23, 1864, at Danville, Ky. 
He entered railway service in 1879, as an employee of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, and from 1880 to 1890 was successively opera- 
tor, despatcher and trainmaster of the Cincinnati Southern and 
its successor, the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacitic: 
From 1890 to 1892 he was assistant superintendent of the Louis- 
ville, New Orleans & Texas, at Greenville, Miss. He was 
despatcher and chief despatcher of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, at Marceline, Mo., until 1894, when he entered the employ 
of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, at Van Buren, Ark., 
as chief despatcher. He was later trainmaster of the same road 
at Van Buren, and, in 1902, became trainmaster of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe at Temple, Tex. He was later division 
superintendent, with office at Temple, Tex., and, in 1907, en- 
tered the service of the St. Louis & San Francisco as superin- 
tendent of the Northern division at Ft. Scott, Kan. On March 
1, 1914, he was appointed superintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Mo., and on July 1, 1916, was pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the first district, with head- 
quarters at the same city. 


J. H. Dyer, whose appointment as assistant general manager 
of the northern district of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., has already been announced in 
these columns, was born 
in Colfax, Cal., in 1872. 
He began work with 
the Southern Pacific as 
a track laborer in 1888, 
on the Sacramento di- 
vision. In the follow- 
ing year he entered train 
service as a_ brakeman, 
and subsequently was a 
conductor, yardmaster 
and trainmaster on the 
same division. He was 
appointed superintendent 
of the Shasta division 
in 1908, and superintend- 
ent of the Tucson di- 
vision in 1911. He was 
transferred to the Sacra- 
mento division as su- 
perintendent in 1914, and 
continued in that posi- 
tion until July 1, 1916, 

general manager was 





J. H. Dyer 


when his 
effective. 


appointment as _ assistant 


Traffic 


_J: W. Ellingson has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Salt Lake & Ogden, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah. 


Willard G. Wilson has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, vice 
M. D. Shortz, resigned. 


W. H. Gardner has been appointed assistant general livestock 
agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Ft. Worth, Tex., vice K. D. McKenzie, resigned. 


T. H. Simmons, commercial agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, having retired, W. B. Metcalf 
has been appointed commercial agent, with headquarters at Cedar 
Rapids. 


J. R. Morrow, traveling passenger agent of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern, the Alabama & Vicksburg, and the Vicksburg, 
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Shreveport & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed western 
passenger agent, with headquarters.at Dallas, vice C. F. Woods, 
promoted. 


G. S. Rains, whose appointment as freight traffic manager of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with office at Norfolk, Va., has already 
been announced in these columns, was born on February 16, 1879, 
at Gainesville, Fla., and was educated at the grammar schools. 
He entered railway service on December 1, 1893, as office boy in 
the general freight office of the Florida Central & Peninsular at 
Jacksonville, Fla. When that company became part of the Sea- 
board Air Line in July, 1900, he was transferred to the general 
freight office of the Seaboard Line, at Portsmouth, Va., and was 
consecutively chief rate clerk, assistant chief clerk and chief 
clerk of rate department. In July, 1909, he was appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Seaboard Air Line at Norfolk; 
in November, 19/2, he was promoted to general freight agent 
and now becomes freight traffic manager of the same road, as 
above noted. 


Eugene Fox, recently appointed general traffic manager of the 
El Paso & Southwestern System, the Morenci Southern and the 
Nacozari, with heaquarters at Fl Paso, Tex., was born at 
Winterset, Iowa, on 
January 18, 1877, and 
was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Stuart, 
Iowa, and Hutchinson, 
Kan. He began railway 
work as a bill clerk for 
the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Hutchinson, 
in January, 1898. He 
was subsequently weigh- 
master, ticket Clerk, bill 
clerk and cashier in the 
freight department until 
September, 1899, when 
he was appointed travel- 
ing freight agent, with 
headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. In 
October, 1901, he was 
transferred to St. Louis, 
Mo., in the same capa- 
city, and in 1902 was 
made traveling freight agent, with headquarters at El] Paso, Tex. 
In June, 1905, he left the Rock Island to become general agent 
of the El Paso & Southwestern system at Los Angeles, Cal. 
He was transferred to Chicago, IIl., as general agent, in Novem- 
ber, 1906, and in June, 1909, was made assistant general freight 
agent at El Paso. From 1910 to 1913 he was general freight and 
passenger agent at El Paso, and from the latter date until July 1, 
1916, was assistant general traffic manager at Chicago. As gen- 
eral traffic manager Mr. Fox will have his headquarters at El 
Paso, Tex. 


Eugene Fox 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


The office of the mechanical superintendent of the Texas & 
Pacific has been transferred from Marshall, Tex., to Dallas. 
The jurisdiction of the mechanical superintendent has been ex- 
tended over the fuel bureau. 


D. C. Cunningham, superintendent of shops of the Denver & 
Rio Grande at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed super- 
intendent of motive power of the Denver & Salt Lake, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. ; 


Robert Farnham, Jr., assistant to the engineer of bridges and 
buildings of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
heen appointed assistant engineer of bridges and buildings, and 
the position of assistant to the engineer of bridges and buildings 
has beeen abolished. 


C. B. Woticky has been appointed electrical engineer of the 
Lehigh Valley, and D. J. Cartwright, electrical engineer at 
South Bethlehem, Pa., has been appointed assistant electrical 
engineer, both with offices at South Bethlehem. 


C. F. Hinchman, assistant engineer maintenance of way of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Mount Car- 
mel, {IL, has been appointed engineer maintenance of way of 
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the Indianapolis terminal division, with headquarters at India- 
napolis, Ind. 


Arthur Engh, whose appointment as assistant bridge engineer, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, lines east of the Missouri river, 
has been announced, was born at Chicago, IIl., on June 9, 1885. 
Prior to entering railway service he was employed by Ralph 
Modjeski and the American Bridge Company. From August, 
1905, to 1913, he did detailing and designing work in the bridge 


department of the Burlington. He was then made office engi-. 


neer in charge of the office of the bridge engineer, being re- 
lieved of these duties in 1914, to become office engineer of the 
Paducah & Illinois, in charge of the design of the Metropolis 
(Ill.) bridge. In 1915 and 1916, he was again office engineer 
of the Burlington in charge of the design and plans for the 
double-track bridge across the Missouri river at Kansas City. 
As assistant bridge engineer he will have headquarters, as here- 
tofore, at Chicago, III. 


Arthur E. Owen, whose appointment as chief engineer of the 
Central of New Jersey, with headquarters at New York, has 
already been announced in these columns, was born on January 
19, 1876, at Montclair, 
N. J., and was educated 
in the Montclair high 
school and later attend- 
ed Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
In 1898 he began railway 
work as a draftsman in 
the tax agent’s office of 
the Central of New Jer- 
sey at New York and 
has been in the continu- 
ous service of that road 
ever since. In August, 
1899, he was transferred 
to the chief engineer’s 
office as a rodman, and 
the following November 
was appointed assistant 
engineer, at Mauch 
Chunk, Pa. He was 
transferred in the same 
capacity to Jersey City 
in 1901, remaining in that. position until January, 1907, when he 
was appointed principal assistant engineer; and he now becomes 
chief engineer of the same road as above noted. 


A. E. Owen 


Purchasing 


‘William G. O’Fallon has been appointed purchasing agent of 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, vice J. E. 
Williams, Jr., assigned to other duties. 


G. T. Ingold has been appointed storekeeper of the Baltimore 
& Ohio lines at New Castle Junction, Pa. He was formerly 
connected with the storekeeper’s department at Pittsburgh. 


OBITUARY 


Robert B. Thomson, treasurer of the Chicago Junction and 
the Union Stock Yards & Transit Company, died at his home in 
Morgan Park, IIl., on July 9. 


A. J. Cota, division master mechanic of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, lines east of the Missouri river, with office at 
Chicago, died at his home in La Grange, II1., on July 9. 


J. L. Brass, assistant to the general manager of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash., died at that city on June 30, after an illness 
of several weeks. 


John Norment Powell, general counsel of the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio, at Johnson City, Tenn., died on July 8, at Wythe- 
ville, Va. Mr. Powell was born on September 15, 1877, at Co- 
lumbia, Va. He studied law privatelyand was admittted to the 
bar in 1899. In September, 1901, he was appointed general coun- 
sel of the South & Western Railroad, and since 1908 had been 
general counsel of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, which ab- 
sorbed the South & Western. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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Supply Trade News 








LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Ruopesia Raitways, Ltp., have ordered 6 Mountain 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
These locomotives will have 23 by 24-in. cylinders, and a total 
weight of 172,000 Ib. 


Tue Union MINERE bE Haut Katanca has ordered 5 six- 
wheel switching locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. ‘These locomotives will have 10 by 16-in. cylinders, 
and a total weight of 45,000 Ib. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA EQuIPMENT Company, 1438 S. Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. is in the market for one 50-ton 
Heisler locomotive, one 30-ton Climax geared locomotive, and 
one 42-ton Shay geared locomotive. 


Tue CENTRAL OF BrAZIL, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of June 30 as being in the market for 7 Pacific and 12 ten-wheel 
locomotives, has ordered 2 Pacific and 12 ten-wheel locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. The Pacific type lo- 
comotives will have 2114 by 28-in. cylinders, and a total weight 
of 207,000 lb. The ten-wheel locomotives will have 21% by 
28-in. cylinders, and a total weight of 175,000 Ib. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue LenicH VALLEY is inquiring for 1,500 box car bodies. 


Tue CuicAco, Burtrincton & Quincy is inquiring for one steel 
four-wheel coal car. 


Tur Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for 200 nar- 
row gage mine cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwauKeEE & St. Paut will soon build 1,100 
42-ft., 40-ton box cars at its Milwaukee shops. 


Tue DuLutH, WINNIPEG & Pactric has ordered 750 box cars 
from the Haskell & Barker Car Company. 


Tue Havana CENTRAL has ordered 50 30-ton flat, 150 30-ton 
box and 10 30-ton caboose cars from the Standard Steel Car 
Company. These cars are for the Cuban Central. The Havana 
Central was also reported in the Railway Age Gazette of June 
30 as having placed orders for 940 other freight cars. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA EQuipMENT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for 15 to 20 second-hand standard gage tank 
cars, with wood or steel underframes, and with a capacity of 
5,000 to 7,000 gallons of molasses, weighing 12 lb. to the gallon. 
The Pennsylvania Equipment Company is also in the market 
for 15 to 20 second-hand, 100,000 Ib. capacity steel hopper cars, 
25 to 30 No. 2 Russell log cars and several log loaders. 





PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Pumaperenis & READING is in the market for 2 to 6 din- 
ing cars. 


Tue DeLtaware & Hupson has ordered one private car from 
the Pullman Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA is inquiring 
for 2 lounging and cafe cars. 


Tue Boston ErevaTep has ordered 42 all steel elevated car 
bodies from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 





IRON AND STEEL 


Tue .Russtan GOVERNMENT has placed orders with American 
companies for approximately 425,000 tons of rails, divided about 
as follows: United States Steel Corporation, 150,000 tons; Cam- 
bria Steel Company, 150,000 tons; Lackawanna Steel Company, 
75,000 tons, and Bethlehem Steel Company, 50,000 tons. In 1915 
the Russian Government ordered 400,000 tons of rails in the 
United States. 





D. E. Garrison, president of the Corrugated Bar Company, of 
St. Louis and Buffalo, died on July 4 at his home in St. Louis, 
Mo., at the age of 77. 


R. L. Brown, who has been associated with the M. C. B. Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed special representative of the 
Curtain Supply Company, Chicago. 


Atkinson & Utech, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York, have been 
appointed Eastern sales agents for J. R. Johnson & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., manufacturers of open hearth steel car axles. 


Henry Fischer, sales agent at Chicago for the Verona Tool 
Works, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed general sales 
manager of the com- 
pany, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Fischer was born 
on June 4, 1880, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
employed by the Shutt 
Improvement Company, 
railroad contractors, at 
St. Louis, Mo., from 
1901 to 1903. From 1904 
to 1911 he was in the 
engineering department 
of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, during the last 
three years of which 
time he was chief clerk 
to the chief engineer. 
From 1911 until July 1, 
1916, he was sales agent 
of the Verona Tool 
Works at Chicago, as 
above noted. 





H. Fischer 


George R. Boyce, railroad representative of A. M. Castle & 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has been appointed assistant general manager 
of sales and in that capacity will retain supervision of the rail- 
road sales for the company. 


Aaron Dean, formerly resident manager of the New York 
office of the Union Switch & Signal Company, has been ap- 
pointed special representative, with headquarters in New York. 
W. P. Allen has been appointed resident manager. 


The Franklin Railway Supply Company has granted leave of 
absence to its employees already active in the National Guard or 
those who may join later. Married or single men with depend- 
ents will receive full pay and their positions will be reserved for 
their return. 


Harry S. Whitehair, formerly with the railway department of 
the Chicago Varnish Company in the New York office, has been 
appointed Eastern representative of the Kay & Ess Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Whitehair was with McCord & Company, 
Chicago, for two years before his connection with the Chicago © 
Varnish Company. 


J. M. Buick, vice-president of the American Car & Foundry 
Company, has been appointed general manager also. Williara 
M. Hager, formerly secretary of the company, has been elected 
assistant to the president, and has been succeeded as secretary 
by H. C. Wick, formerly assistant to the secretary and also sec- 
retary to F. H. Eaton, the late president of the company. F. W. 
Tuttle has been appointed assistant secretary. 


At the recent commencement exercises of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, the degree of Doctor of Engineering was con- 
ferred upon Robert W. Hunt, who has been a trustee of the 
institute since 1886, and has done much to further the interests 
of the school. At the same time a portrait of Mr. Hunt by 
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Lewis Betts was presented to the institute. Mr. Hunt has con- 
tributed largely to the erection of some of the institute’s new 
dormitories. 


A. E. Crockett, vice-president of the Standard Chain Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed assistant general sales 
manager of the chain department of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company. F. D. Grunder, assistant general sales manager of 
the National Tube Company, kas been appointed assistant gen- 
era! manager of sales of the new tube department of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
S. E. Hackett, assistant to the president of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Sons, has been made manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, vice David N. Barker, re- 
signed. 


The net earnings of the American Car & Foundry Company 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, were $2,816,017.55, after de- 
ducting $1,779,341.07 for renewals, replacements, repairs, etc. 
Dividends of $2,700,000 were paid at the rate of 7 per cent on 
preferred capital stock and 2 per cent on common stock, leaving 
$116,017.55 surplus earnings for the year. In his remarks, Presi- 
dent Woodin stated that about $7,300,000 worth of munitions 
contracts had been undertaken by the company, and added that 
the company’s export department had obtained a fair share of 
the foreign orders for equipment, which assumed considerable 
proportions during the past year. Additions to the Chicago 
(Ill.) and Berwick (Pa.) plants and the improvement of the 
facilities in the Milton plant for the more economical produc- 
tion of tank cars, called for an expenditure of $474,774.55. 





Bethlehem Steel Company 


Official announcement has been made of the acquisition of the 
Pennsylvania and Maryland steel companies by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, and also of the future policy of the companies. 
The announcement states: ‘ 

“All of the properties and businesses as going concerns of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company and Maryland Steel Company have 
been acquired by Penn-Mary Steel Company, a subsidiary of 
Bethlehem Stee! Compary, and such properties and businesses 
will hereafter be operated under lease by Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, which has taken over all contracts, has acquired all current 
accounts, and is prepared to meet all outstanding obligations of 
such companies when due. 

“All unfinished contracts of these companies will be carried 
out and performed by the Bethlehem Steel Company without in- 
terruption. The books of account will be kept at, and all pay- 
ments will be made from, South Bethlehem, Pa., and checks for 
accounts due to the Pennsylvania Steel Company or Maryland 
Steel Company should be drawn to the order of Bethlehem Steel 
Company, and mailed to South Bethlehem, Pa. The executive, 
treasury, accounting, sales and purchasing departments will have 
their headquarters at South Bethlehem, Pa., to which letters in- 
tended for their attention should be addressed. 

“Bethlehem Steel Company, by E. G. Grace, president. 
“Pennsylvania Steel Company, by E. C. Felton, president.” 

L. W. Adams has been appointed superintendent of the 
Saucon plant, vice R. F Randolph, general superintendent, re- 
signed. R. M. Bird has been appointed superintendent of the 
rolling mills of the Lehigh plant, succeeding Mr. Adams, and 
William Bangster will succeed Mr. Bird as superintendent of the 
treatment department of the Lehigh plant. 

The following changes have been made in the sales depart- 
ment: The general sales offices of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, the Maryland Steel Company and the Titusville Forge 
Company have been consolidated with the general sales office 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company. R. W. Gillispie, general man- 
ager of sales for the Pennsylvania and Maryland Steel Compa- 
nies at Philadelphia, and Paul Mackall, sales agent for the 
Bethlehem Steel Company in the district of Pittsburgh and 
west, have been appointed assistant general sales agents at 
So. Bethlehem, Pa. Edward S. Knisely is general sales agent. 
R. E. Belknap, district sales manager Pennsylvania Steel at New 
York, will become sales agent at Chicago, and J. M. Price, sales 
agent of the Chicago district, has been transferred to St. Louis as 
sales agent. 

The sales agents of the various branch offices will be as 
follows: H. A. Jackson, Oliver building, Boston; J. M. Ellis, 111 
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Broadway, New York; W. B. Kennedy, Morris building, Phila- 
delphia; Jesse A. Davis, Continental building, Baltimore; H. W. 
Eisenhart, First National Bank building, Pittsburgh; J. N. 
Clarke, 1266 Ontario street, Cleveland; J. S. Hegeman, Majestic 
building, Detroit; R. E. Belknap, People’s Gas building, Chicago; 
J. M. Price, Chemical building, St. Louis; E. S. Illig, Crocker 
building, San Francisco. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the company, has announced 
that improvements will be made in the Steelton, Pa., plant cost- 
ing $15,000,000. It is understood that expenditures totaling 

20,000,000 will be made on the Sparrows Point, Md., plant, and 
that $1,000,000 will be spent for the Saucon plant. 





Kansas City Bolt & Nut Company 


In the Railway Age Gazette of June 23 announcement was 
made that on June 15 the stock of the Kansas City Bolt & Nut 
Company was purchased by Kansas City interests from the J. H. 


-Sternbergh estate of 


Reading, Pa., and that 
coincident with the 
transfer of the property 
the following officers 
were elected: George T. 
Cook, president; Solo- 
mon Stoddard,  vice- 
president and_ general 
manager; H. R. War- 
ren, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

George T. Cook, the 
new president of the 
company, was born in 
Kansas City, Mo., Octo- 
ber 14, 1871. He was 
educated in the public 
schools of Kansas City 
and graduated from the 
University of Kansas. 
He was in the purchas- 
ing department of the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis for several years, and 
moved to St. Louis at the time the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis was absorbed by the St. Louis & San Francisco. He 
remained in St. Louis 
about a year and left to 
go with the Kansas City 
Bolt & Nut Company as 
general sales manager 
in June, 1902. He re- 
signed from the Kansas 
City Bolt & Nut Com- 
pany in 1910, however, 
but continued in the 
railway supply business 
in Kansas City. On 
June 15, 1916, he was 
elected president of the 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut 
Company, as above 
noted. 

Solomon Stoddard, 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, was born 
in Boston, Mass., and 
educated in Trinity Col- 
lege, Stratford, Conn. 
He entered the service of the Kansas City Bolt & Nut Com- 
pany in a minor position in February, 1900, and has worked up 
to the position of vice-president and general manager. 





G. T. Cook 





S. Stoddard 





Steel Corporation’s Unfilled Orders Decrease 


The United States Steel Corporation reported 9,640,450 tons 
of unfilled orders on hand June 30. This is a decrease of 297,340 
tons, as compared with the orders on hand at the beginning of 
the month, when the record total of 9,937,798 tons had accumu- 
lated. The June 30 figures are also below those of April 30, 
when orders amounted to 9,829,551 tons. They are, however, 
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more than doubie the 4,678,196 tons on the books June 30, 1915. 
The decrease in tonnage is the first reported since August, 1915. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Founpry EouipMent.—The Whiting Foundry Equipment Com- 
pany, Harvey, Ill., has recently issued catalog No. 120, dealing 
with tumblers and dust arresters; catalog No. 121, dealing with 
coke oven equipment, including ovens, racks, cars, trucks and 
coke-over doors, and catalog No. 122, dealing with ladles. All 
three bulletins are well illustrated. 





Tue Locic or THE DeEan.—This is the title of a booklet which 
has recently been issued by the William B. Pierce Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The booklet deals with the Dean boiler tube 
cleaner made by the company. It shows how scale is formed 
and asserts that the formation of scale cannot be prevented 
absolutely by boiler compounds. It then takes up the problem 
of scale removal and describes the Dean tube cleaner and its 
operation. A list of users is also given. 


VARNISHES, ENAMELS AND JAPANS.—The Moller & Schumann 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently issued Bulletin No. 1, 
dealing with the company’s Hiio black enamels and japans. The 
bulletin describes the range of blacks available for wood, steel, 
cast iron, tin, brass or other materials. It contains lustre stand- 
ards whereby one may readily obtain a clear idea of the mean- 
ing of the terms, gloss, semi-gloss, rubber, dull rubber or flat, 
and be enabled to pick out the finish best suited to his needs. 
Each article is described in a manner to indicate its use. The 
bulletin also gives the necessary reduction for applying; the va- 
rious methods of brushing, spraying, dipping and tumbling, and 
it also indicates the heat and time of baking. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—‘Across America” is a new folder pub- 
lished by the Southern Pacific for distribution in Australasia and 
the Orient. Besides two maps, it contains over 60 half-tone 
illustrations of the attractions of California and the Pacific Coast 
in addition to characteristic views of Chicago, New York, Wash- 
ington and other Eastern cities. The text describes, in an inter- 
esting manner, the four routes across America of which the 
tourist arriving in San Francisco has the choice when traveling 
over the Southern Pacific. Most valuable to over-sea travelers 
is the “Landing and Customs” information, which states clearly 
the requirements of the law as to declaration and entry of per- 
sonal baggage, besides the rates of duty on some of the prin- 
cipal classes of merchandise usually brought in by passengers 
in their baggage. 


Car WHEELS.—The American Steel Foundries have issued an 
attractive catalogue descriptive of the Davis steel wheels made 
by the company. The booklet names the advantages of the 
Davis one-wear steel wheel asserting that, “It retains the ad- 
vantages of the cast iron wheel—a hardened tread and flange, 
a softer plate and hub, and a one-wear construction” and in ad- 
dition is stronger, is of less weight, has absolute rotundity be- 
cause of its ground treads and has a lower maintenance cost on 
account of fewer removals for common wheel defects. The 
booklet is well illustrated, there being given sections, pictures of 
the wheels, and a number of views, some in colors, showing the 
manufacture. One section deals with wheels for electric rail- 
way service and another gives comparative data of Davis and 
other wheels in tests and actual service. 


STANDARD SAFETY Devices.—The “Conference Board on Safe- 
ty and Sanitation,” 928 Western Avenue, West Lynn, Mass., 
has issued an eight-page leaflet describing the “N. A. S. O.” 
These devices 
have been approved by the Conference Board, which represents 
the National Affiliated Safety Organizations, namely, the Nat- 
ional Founders’ Association, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and the National Metal Trades Association; and all 
of the articles are made under the supervision of the board. 
The aim is to sell these articles at cost, or nearly so; but any 
profits derived from sales are utilized for further research in 
connection with the promotion of safety in industrial estab- 
lishments. Among the things described are goggles; leggins 
for foundrymen; respirators; the N. A. S. O. Sanitary Stretcher ; 
Safety Feet for Ladders, and a Metal Danger Sign. The 
N. A. S. O. Standard First Aid Jar was described in the Railway 
Age Gazette of January 8, 1915, page 64. 
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ALABAMA & Mississipp1.—Work has been completed, it is said, 
on the extension of the Pascagoula-Moss Point Northern from 
a point near Leakesville, Miss., south to Lucedale, 20 miles, and a 
train was recently run from the northern terminus at Vinegar 
Bend., Ala., south to Pascagoula, Miss., on the Gulf Coast. (May 
12, p. 1059.) 


ANTHONY & NortHERN.—This road has been extended from 
Fellsburg, Kan., north to Gibson, 13 miles. 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—A new branch has been opened for 
business from Camrose, Alta., south to Alliance, 59.8 miles. The 
Victoria Beach subdivision of the Central division has been ex- 
tended from Grand Marais, Man., north to Victoria Beach, about 
13.8 miles. 


CANADIAN Paciric—This company will extend its Expanse 
south line, seven miles beyond Vantage, Sask., and connect it 
with the line west of Weyburn, at Assiniboia. It will also extend 
the branch running from Stirling, Alta., to Foremost, ten 
miles east. Grading contracts have not yet been let. Track 
laying and all other work will be completed by the company’s own 
forces. 


CenTRAL FLoripa INTERURBAN.—This company with $100,000 
capital and headquarters at St. Cloud, Fla., plans to build an inter- 
urban railway, it is said, from St. Cloud north to Sanford, 
about 40 miles, thence to a point on the Atlantic seacoast. C. E. 
Carlson, president, W. Hall, secretary and treasurer. 


CrosByToN-SoutH PLains.—This company, a subsidiary of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has asked for a charter for a line 
from Lubbock, Tex., 65 miles southwest, through Brownfield 
to Seminole. Locating will be started soon. 


Denton-Krum Line.—The city of Dallas, Tex., is making an 
effort to interest some company in the construction of a steam 
railroad between Denton and Krum, a distance of eight miles. 
This road would connect: the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at 
Krum, with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Denton. The 
city of Dallas agrees to take $50,000 worth of first mortgage 
bonds on this road, should it be built. 


ELectric STANDARD RaiLwAys Company.—A charter has been 
granted by the state of Delaware to this company with $1,000,000 
capital, it is said, to build and operate railways. G. L. Campbell, 
H. R. Nell and H. W. Lukens, Williamsport, Pa., are said to be 
interested. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—This company has given a contract to 
Morris, Shepard & Dougherty, St. Paul, Minn., for building an 
extension from Wildrose, N. D., to Grenora, 36 miles at an 
estimated cost of $675,000. About 5 per cent of the work has 
been completed. 


Martinez & Concorp INTERURBAN.—This company will build 
a line from Martinez, Cal., via Avon to connect with the Oak- 
land, Antioch & Eastern at Government Ranch, a distance of 
6.5 miles. A contract for the grading will be let in about 60 
days. About 15,000 cu. vd. of material per mile will be handled. 
The maximum curvature is about 4 deg. and the maximum 
grade about 2 per cent. About 900 lineal ft. of open deck pile 
trestle will be constructed. Clifford McClellan, president, and 
J. B. Rogers, chief engineer, San Francisco, Cal. 


McConneELispurc & Fort Loupon.—A contract for the con- 
struction and equipment of the line building from McConnells- 
burg, Pa., to Fort Loudon, 11 miles, has been let to Clyde E. 
Coon and a sub-contract for construction work has been let to 
Walter F. Patterson, Sr., & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa. (June 16, p. 
1353.) 


NorTHERN Onto Traction & Licut Co. (ELectric).—This com- 
pany proposes an expenditure of about $2,000,000 for improve- 
ments. The work will be extended over a long period of time, 
and will include double tracking on the Akron, Bedford and 
Cleveland division, $387,000; improvements from Bedford, Ohio, 
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to Newburg, $160,000; double track from Canton, Ohio, to 
Massillon, $200,000; double tracking the Canton-Akron line be- 
tween Blue Point, Ohio, and Springfield Lake, $175,000; double 
track from the Akron (Ohio) terminal over private right of 
way to Gorge, $340,000; the completion of a high tension line 
to Canton, $280,000, and the purchase of an Akron terminal 
station site, $355,000. 


NorTHERN Paciric—The construction of a branch line from 
Dixon, Mont., to Polson, 33.75 miles in length, has been author- 
ized, but construction work has not yet been started nor have 
bids been asked for. The work will involve about 23,000 cu. 
yd. of material per mile, and ‘the construction of a few small 
timber bridges. The maximum grade is 1 per cent. 


Orecon SHort Line.—This company will complete an exten- 
sion from Marshfield, Idaho, to Idahome, a distance of 19 
miles. Grading of this line was completed in 1911. Track laying 
will be done by company forces. 


PascacouLa-Moss Pornt NorTHERN.—See Alabama & Missis- 
sippi. 


SouTHERN Ramtway.—The Tennessee & Carolina Southern has 
been extended from Chilhowee, Tenn., south to Alcoa, 6 miles. 
A contract has been let by this company to the Brooks-Gal- 
loway Company, Atlanta, Ga., for building double track from 
Duluth, Ga., to Suwanee, 5.50 miles, and from Spartanburg, 
S. C., to Lawsons Fork, 1.50 miles. 


TENNESSEE & CAROLINA SOUTHERN.—See Southern Railway. 


WINSTON-SALEM SouTHBOUND.—A new branch has_ been 
opened for business between Whitney, N. C., and Badin, 5 miles. 


Yazoo & Mrssissipp1 VALLEY.—This company is preparing to 
raise the grade of its tracks, from three to six feet, for about 
12 miles between Vicksburg, Miss., and the Yazoo river. The 
work will be done by company forces and will involve handling 
about 250,000 cu. yd. of material. The company is also raising 
its grade for a distance of about 17 miles south of Vicksburg, 
14 miles of which will be entirely new line, including a new 
crossing over the Big Black river. The work involves about 
500,000 cu. yd. of material. The contract for the grading has 
heen let to the H. W. Nelson Company, Chicago, III. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


BREWSTER, Oun10.—The Wheeling & Lake Erie has awarded a 
contract to W. C. Handshy & Son, Zanesville, Ohio, for con- 
structing the Y. M. C. A. building at Brewster mentioned June 
9, page 1246. 


Houston, Texas.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has awarded 
a contract to the American Construction Company of this city, 
for the erection of a reinforced concrete cotton platform at an 
estimated cost of $50,000. 


Martrcon, Itt.—The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis will open bids in about three weeks for a brick and con- 
crete station and office building to be 40 ft. by 150 ft. and two 
stories in height to be built at Mattoon. 


MENOMINEE, Micu.—The Chicago & North Western has 
awarded a contract to Leyden & Ortseifen, Chicago, IIl., for 
the construction of a brick depot to cost about $14,000. 


NortH Recina, SAskK.—-The Canadian Northern is constructing 
a frame store building, 25 ft. by 58 ft., and 18 ft. in height, to cost 
about $3,900. It is also rebuilding a portion of its machine shop 
recently destroyed by fire at a cost of about $3,000. George 
McLeod, Winnipeg, Man., has the contract. 


Rock Istanp, Itt.—The Tri-City Railway will receive bids 
soon for a brick and reinforced concrete shop building, 160 ft. 
by 300 ft., to be built at Rock Island. The building will be part 
one story and part two stories high, and the cost will be 


about $80,000. 


San Francisco, Cat.—The Southern Pacific is preparing plans 
for a 10-story office building to be constructed at the corner of 
Market and Spear streets. 
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Boston & Marne.—The directors’ meeting was held July 11 after 
a joint meeting of a committee representing directors of the 
Boston & Maine and some lessor companies. On this com- 
mittee were, President Hustis and Henry Day, representing 
the Boston & Maine; Gordon Abbott, representing the Fitch- 
burg; Phillip Dexter, representing the Boston & Lowell; W. 
H. McClintock, Richard Olney and Charles E. Gross, repre- 
senting the Connecticut River, and Benjamin A. Kimball and 
Walter M. Parker, representing the Concord & Montreal. 
At the directors’ meeting of the Boston & Maine which 
followed the joint conference it was decided to ask holders 
of the $13,300,000 six per cent notes maturing July 17 to ex- 
tend these notes to August 31, and it was announced that this 
action was the result of the joint conference mentioned above. 
The Boston & Maine directors also asked the directors of the 
Vermont Valley and the Connecticut River to arrange for 
the renewal of the notes of these companies which amount 
to $2,300,000 for the Vermont Valley and $2,450,000 for the 
Connecticut River, to August 31. These notes mature July 17. 


Denver & Rio GraNvdE.—A conference was held on July 11 be- 
tween various interests in the Gould estate to consider a pro- 
posal that the estate surrender its interest in the Texas & 
Pacific and the International & Great Northern and receive 
In return the Missouri Pacific’s interest in the Denver & 
Rio Grande. While no statement as to the decision is given 
out, it is believed that the proposal was looked on favorably 
and it is also believed that the bankers—Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany—financing the Missouri Pacific, are favorable to this plan. 
Should the plan go through, it is quite possible that one sys- 
tem would be made of the Missouri Pacific, Texas & Pacific 
and International & Great Northern. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—This company has bought the Watertown & 
Sioux Falls Railroad from C. O. Kalman for a price said to 
be $1,250,000. The road runs from Watertown, S. D., to Sioux 
Falls, S. D., 103 miles. It was formerly called the South 
Dakota Central. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NorRTHERN.—See Denver & Rio Grande. 
Mtssourr Paciric—See Denver & Rio Grande. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—A group of Cleveland capital- 
ists have bought from the New York Central Railroad that 
company’s majority holdings of the stock of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis. The price paid for this stock was $8,- 
500,000. The par value of the stock held by the New York 
Central on December 31, 1915, was $15,018,000, the total stock 
outstanding of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis being $30,- 
000,000. The New York Central carried this majority stock 
of the Nickel Plate on its book at a valuation of $8,447,747. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the sale price was approximately 
the same as the book value. It is announced that the new 
directors of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis are as 
follows: O. P. Van Sweringen, M. J. Van Sweringen, Warren 
S. Hayden, J. R. Nutt, M. B. Johnston, Charles L. 
Bradley, E. W. Moore, F. E. Myers, E. R. Tinker, G. M. 
Murphy and G. W. Davidson. Chauncey M. Depew for the 
time being remains chairman of the board and: William H. 
Canniff, president, also remains on the board of directors. 
The Nickel Plate operates 523 miles of road, of which 495 
miles are owned and has outstanding beside the $30,000,000 
stock $28,569,000 bonds. In 1915 its gross earnings were $12,- 
536,380. It is earning at the rate of very considerably more 
than that in the present calendar year. 

PENNSYLVANIA Ratrroap.—This company has sold to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, New York, $20,000,000 nine months’ notes 
bearing interest at 37g per cent annually. The notes have 
been placed privately by the bankers. 

Texas & Paciric.—See Denver & Rio Grande. 

Wueettnc & Lake Erte.—For the twelfth time the sale of this 
road under foreclosure has been postponed. A press dispatch 
from Cleveland making this announcement says it is rumored 
that the Erie might bid for the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 








